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New Educational Music Course 


Designed to make children 
MUSICALLY INTELLIGENT 
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WHAT THEY SAY. 


GenERAL Henry C. Corain, U.S. A: The 
demand should be for better rather than higher 
education. 


SUPERINTENDENT H. L. ALLEN, Dalton, Mass.: 
A process of cramming is no more conducive to 
true mental growth than feats of strength are con- 
ducive to proper physical development. 


SUPERINTENDENT H. W. Foster, South Orange, 
N. J.: Athletics in the high school need to receive 
constant care and encouragement in the right di- 


rection, especially in the absence of gymnastic 
training. 


SUPERINTENDENT J. P. Reynoups, Bristol, R. I.: 
It will not do to formulate a set ot cast-iron rules 
and expect all the children to thrive on them any 
more than we can expect every child to grow 
strong on the same food. 


SUPERINTENDENT C, M. Jorpan, Minneapolis: 
The high schools, in order to be what they should 
be, must be kept in touch with the common peo- 
ple, and the large number of poor students should 
not be allowed to feel that they are of a different 


class from the rich and must take their places ac-’ 


cordingly. 


SUPERINTENDENT E. S. Drener, South Carolina: 
Lawlessness in school cannot be tolerated; it must 
be suppressed with or without the aid of the par- 
ents of disorderly pupils, else chaos and worse than 
chaos will be rampant in institutions whose first 
duty is to teach respect for law and all that it means 
for the welfare of society. 


Horace Mann: Education is the grand machin- 
ery by which the raw material of human nature 
can be worked up into the finished product of in- 
ventors and discoverers; into skilled artisans and 
scientific farmers; into scholars and jurists; into 
founders of benevolent institutions and into great 
expounders of ethical and theological science. 


SUPERINTENDENT A. W. Varney, Bennington, 
Vt.: It is impossible to keep up the highest interest 
in school work and build out a well rounded edu- 
cation without greater attention to the more 
aesthetic side _of child nature. Teachers and pu- 
pils cannot long endure the strain of prosy texts 
and mathematical facts unrelieved by physical ex- 
ercises, music, drawing, and nature study. 


WHAT IS THE SCHOOL FOR ?—(IL) 
BY A. FE. WINSHIP. 


The school is not for politicians, though a lot of 
party men at the top and bottom have not yet 
learned this lesson. He is a wizened politician 
who can content himself with school politics. 

A politician is not a statesman, and a statesman 
is not a politician. The one deals with affairs of 
state, the other with affairs of party. There is no 
partisanship in statesmanship, and no statesman- 
ship in partisanship. 

There are statesmen. It has been a misfortune 
to suppose that the place to look for statesmen 
was in legislative halls in state or nation. It is 
most difficult to be a statesman and hold public 
party office. Henry Ward Beecher was one of the 
great statesmen of his time. He was always deal- 
ing with affairs of state, not as a common scold, not 
as.an office seeker, but as a statesman. 

Charles W. Eliot, president of the most dis- 
tinguished institution of learning in the New 
World, is, probably, our greatest statesman, because 
he thinks and speaks wisely and well upon affairs 
of state oftener than any other man. All the way 
from Beecher to Eliot there have been statesmen. 
George F. Hoar, United States Senator for many 
years, came the nearest to being a statesman in 
office of any men we have had in public life in re- 
cent times. 

Whoever would be a statesman should resist 
every temptation to accept party office. School 
affairs afford no arena for a politician, who is al- 
ways a petty fellow if he is content to meddle with 
the schools politically, but they offer the broadest 
field and the noblest opportunity for statesman- 
ship. 

What is a politician? He is one who serves his 
party rather than the state, or who only serves his 
state when he can do it through his party, and the 
extent of his learning and the height of his reputa- 
tion for diplomacy have nothing to do with his 
place in the two classes. It is merely a question 
as to his attitude toward the party and the state. 

There are various classes of politicians: First, 
the one who merely uses the party to get into 
office and to be re-elected to office, but disregards 
it at other times. Grover Cleveland was the high- 
est illustration of this type, and there are those who 
hope that Theodore Roosevelt may come into the 
same class. 

Secondly, the partisan who is invariably loyal 
to party, because he believes that through it alone 
the state can be best served. There have always 
been distinguished illustrations of this type. This 


seems thus far to have been the attitude of. Mr.. 


Roosevelt. 


Third, is the man with whom politics is a game, 
the excitement of which he enjoys as another en- 
joys baseball, golf, or yachting. He finds it great 
sport, revels in the excitement. 
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Lastly, is the man who is in politics for what 
there is in it for himself and his clique. 

There is nothing in school affairs to satisfy the 
two higher classes of politicians, not excitement 
enough for one who seeks the game, so that really 
the politician who dabbles in school affairs is under 
suspicion of being in it for something that he ex- 
pects from it for himself. 

Unfortunately, tradition places the state and 
county superintendents in most states in politics. 
When this is true, it is a condition, and not a 
theory, that confronts an educator. 

There are a few standards to be insisted upon. 
First, that only scholarly teachers be eligible. 
Second, that the choice be left virtually to the 
school people. Third, that rotation in office should 
not be the rule. In a word, everything should be 
done that can be to remove the schools from poli- 
tics. They are not for the politicians. 


4 


THE CONCRETE IN EDUCATION.—(IL.) 

BY HANNAH ASHLEY FOX, PHILADELPHIA. 
PART IIL—THE PRACTICE OF THE CONCRETE 
IN EDUCATION IN THE SCHOOLS. 

“Do the children find a ready market for these 
wooden articles?” asked a lady who is philan- 
thropically interested in the crowded district of a 
great city, as she examined the work of an exhibit 
where sloyd was one of the branches taught in the 
school. 

“T will permit my son to pursue this course in 
woodwork,” said a thrifty father to the same 
teacher, “if you can give me the assurance that at 
the end he will be able to earn his living as a car- 
penter.” 

Another parent sought admission to a manual 
training school for a boy whose fractious, mis- 
chievous disposition had been the cause of his ex- 
pulsion from other schools. His argument was 
that if the boy could be kept “a hammerin’ and a 
sawin’’’ during the first part of the day, he would 
become so physically exhausted that he would feel 
inclined to turn to the more restful occupation of 
book-study for the remainder oi the session. 

The purpose of hand work in the school is not to 
produce wares that have a market value, nor to turn 
out skilled workmen, nor to effect the greater feat 
yet,—that of exorcism of an evil spirit, but to afford 
the ground for the preservation of unity in develop- 
ment of body, mind, and character that should be 
maintained in education. 

The liberty to move about, which the nature of 
the task assigned a pupil often makes imperative, 
lessens the nervous strain that comes from seden- 
tary employment. Because of the many and the 
varied postures assumed, the danger of deformity of 
the bones, or of injury to the eyes is diminished. 
The hand receives practice in dexterity when it is 
flexible, and the eye cultivation while it is keen. 
Deftness in manual acquirements is long retained. 
The girl who learns the knack of beating eggs, 
kneading dough, or working a button-hole, the boy 
who is taught how to handle a plane, drive a nail, 
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or use a saw, will always be able to perform these 
acts, even though long intervals of time without 
practice should intervene. The season for this 
kind of acquirement is when, as Dr. Thomas Balliet 
says, “humanity is in the gristle.’ If it passes un- 
improved, later efforts cannot produce the facility 
that might have been attained by timely training. 


The importance of a seasonable beginning for the 
development of dexterity in the handicrafts was ac- 
knowledged in the system of apprenticeship by in- 
denture, once much in vogue. The master secured 
his apprentice at an age when a boy’s muscles are 
supple and his eyes sharp. But after he had been 
taught the approved mode of performing a process, 
and gained precision and rapidity in the doing, he 
was obliged to continue on in the same for the 
profit of his master. With the cessation of prog- 
ress there was apt to follow a loss of power to con- 
centrate the mind upon the work in hand. Some 
niourn the passing of this system, but its aim was 
never the single one of the school,—development of 
faculty. During each day of adolescence a certain 
unfolding of natural capability is possible; to 
effect this is the school’s ideal aim. Products that 
have intrinsic value are not within its province. 
The only use of outward results is to serve as indi- 
cators of the extent of inward progress. 

Hand work widens the field for gaining early 
self-knowledge of individual aptitude for certain vo- 
cations. 


The child, like the race, derives his first knowl- 
edge from things. The activity of the senses pre- 
cedes that of the reasoning powers toa degree. It 
is nature’s way to introduce the concrete before the 
abstract. In an old and precious letter is written: 
“the invisible things of Him from the creation of 
the world are clearly seen, being understood by the 
things that are made.”’ Books should not be re- 
sorted to for truths that might be found out readily 
from contact with matter, or through simple ex- 
periments. Symbols should not be presented until 
the objects for which they stanfl have been studied. 
Dim ideas change into lucid ones when expressed 
in concrete form. Distorted notions are not so apt 
to find harbor, for conclusions are drawn from 
what is seen and done, and not through the medium 
of tle words of a text-book. The divorce of the 
concrete from the abstract was the cause of the 
memorizing without comprehension,—the fault of 
“the old education.” Memory impressions left 
from seeing and doing are sane and lasting. It is 
pleasurable to use the senses, and the greater num- 
ber of them employed at one time, the more inter- 
esting the work becomes. Interesting work 
awakens attention, upon which mental acquisition 
depends. 

In the process of reproducing from a model, in 
whatever material expressed, constantly must com- 
parison be made. To compare is to observe. Ob- 
servation leads the mind to look for causes,— 
which manifestation marks the difference between 
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the originator and the copyist. Creative work,— 
the highest work of all,—is done by them who are 
able to discern causes. ; 

Many schoolrooms are now decorated with 
copies from classical pictures and statues, and walls 
are finished in tints that harmonize with the sur- 
roundings. It is well that children should see daily 
these standards of excellence in art in modern 
tasteful settings. It should be the concern of 
teachers to establish ideals of beauty in the minds 
of their pupils that will influence them in every 
future material selection. The art sense in the 
young is as invariably crude as it is in savages. 
The first requisite for the cultivation of taste is 
models of beauty for the eye to approve. Then to 
deepen appreciation there should follow thoughtful 
strivings for the expression of the beautiful by 
drawing, modeling, and censtructing from objects 
of nature. Although in exceptional cases only the 
execution rises to artistic value, in all it is apt to 
reach a stage of use. 

The endeavor to turn the thoughts of youth to 
meditating on the fine traits of the characters de- 
scribed in literature is always being made. Quali- 
ties that command respect and admiration are 
pointed out, and emulation is advised. Beautiful 
sentiments and wise saws are urged upon the 
memory by much repetition. Doubtless all this is 
helpful in advancing moral development. But 
hand work presents occasions for actual practice in 
the formation of good habits. The pupil plans a 
piece of work with forethought for the end to be 
achieved. Then, step by step, in orderly sequence, 
he proceeds with it. If he makes mistakes he is 
not permitted, in a moment of disaffection, to toss 
his product aside. Accuracy commends itself, and 
deflection censures. Material and time each has its 
limit. Self-control is exercised all the way, and 
courage for future attempts awaits him as the re- 
sult of a completed task. Advice or admonition for 
particular acts, suitable to his individual case, is 


. bestowed by the instructor in a light that encircles 


them both. 

The complaint is often made by parents and em- 
ployers that young people are unable to apply what 
they have been taught in school in the practical 
affairs of life. The school is less artificial where 
opportunity is given to use what is learned in 
modes like those of the workaday world. It is 
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said, too, that a repugnance is formed for manual’ 
labor, and that the many upon leaving school prefer 
to ea:n a livelihood in the “genteel” position, where 
the hands need not be soiled, rather than in the 
better-paid job that is accompanied with grime. 
And why should they not, if neither mind nor mus- 
cles have ever been adjusted to manual work? If 
during all their school life abstract attainments 
have been upheld, at least in practice, as the ideal 
ones, and if they have never known from experi- 
ence the worthiness of concrete work, it is not sur - 
prising that they choose to rely on their trained 
wits, rather than their untrained hands. 

Poise in the development of the faculties must be 
sustained, or the usefuiness of the whole is im- 
paired. Over-stimulation of one set, or disregard 
of a set, is each injurious to the unit. Work-of- 
hand inthe school presents ways of relieving the 
stain on the mental powers, while strengthening 
those of the physical and moral, that are in har- 
mony with child nature. 

0-0 
THE PUBLIC SHOULD PAY.* 


A few intelligent men are trying to persuade the 
public that money should be spent to protect the 
physical health of public school children as well as 
to increase their intellectual knowledge. 

But whenever anybody talks about doctors to in- 
spect the children’s breathing apparatus, the 


foundation of life; or their eyes, so necessary to. 


taking in knowledge; or their teeth, absolutely es- 
sential to the organs that supply good blood to the 
brain, there goes up a roar of economy and of pro- 
test. 

We have in mind to-day particularly the ques- 
tion of looking after the teeth of the children in 
the public schools. 

Some, shortsighted, ask: “What, would you 
spend the money of the public to take care of the 
teeth of the people’s children ?” 

Yes, indeed we would. You would, also, if you 
could realize that the welfare of the public depends 
on the health of the children. 

You would be willing to spend a thousand dol- 
lars of public money now on children’s teeth, and 
eyes, and adenoid growths, if you knew that the 
expenditure would save a hundred thousand dol- 
lars in the future. 


Among the children received by the New York 


*From copyrighted editorial in B i 
Pm ig oston American, used by per- 


POISE. 


It is not impudence, or effrontery, or colossal conceit. 
eros. It is not crass stupidity staggering under the burden of ponderous platitudes. 


It is “the sound mind in the sound body.” 


It is freedom from narcotics and stimulants. 


It is not the impenetrability of the rhinoc- 
It is not “bluff.” 
It is the 


quick and sympathetic intelligence accurately geared and made practically frictionless by ball-bearings. 
It is well-grounded sureness of one’s self from the harmony produced by obedience to the everlasting 


laws of life. 
common sense. 


It is the total absence of that awkward bungler, “‘self-consciousness.” 
It is a combination of the best in nature and in art. 


It is automatic 
The best men and the best 


women of all nations have always esteemed it most highly. It is a generous desire to live worthily 

lly just. It knows that life 

It is kinetic character. “With 
Frederic Allison Tupper. 


and to let others live so, too. 
is too short for recrimination and slander. 
all your gettings,” get poise. 


It makes no apologies, because it is mercifully just. 
It is generous to the weak. 
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juvenile asylum last year, 94 per cent. out of every 
hundred had defective teeth, and all of them showed 
evidences of “mal-nutrition,” which means a badly 
nourished body, and consequently a badly fed 
brain. 

Remember always that the foundation of a 
criminal or pauper life is usually laid in a_half- 
starved childhood. At one end of the criminal’s 
life there is semi-starvation, at the cther end drunk- 
enness, prison, the poorhouse. If you can stop the 
starvation, if you can give the brain of the normal 
human being a chance from the beginning, you can 
save yourself the expense of dealing with that per- 
son later as a criminal perhaps, or as an insane per- 
son, Or as a pauper. 

It’s cheaper to give a child medical treatment to- 
day than to electrocute him, or imprison him, or 
care for him as a lunatic later on, to put it as a 
plain matter of American dollars and cents. 

You ask what teeth have to do with the ill- 
nourished condition of the children that go to the 
juvenile asylum. They have everything to do 
with it. 

To begin with, insufficient food often affects the 
teeth. A dentist can tell the state of the health of 
his patient by examining the gums and teeth. Bad 
teeth also cause an ill-nourished condition of the 
body. The teeth are most important in the 
preparation of food, in thorough mastication, so 
that the body can take care of it. With the tired, 
exhausted stomach supplied at best with insuffi- 
cient or inferior food and made miserable by a set 


of bad teeth that cannot even chew such food as 


the stomach has, the result is utter physical ruin. 

To take care of the teeth of children systemati- 
cally is not much of an undertaking. When the 
teeth have been neglected for a long time it is very 
expensive to get them right again. But, if we can 
examine the teeth of children in the public schools, 
just as every intelligent breeder of horses examines 
his horses’ teeth once in so often, we can add im- 
mensely to the health of the entire average popu- 
lation and at very little cost. 

Unfortunately, our minds are so much on 
money, they run so much in the old rut, that many 
of us shiver at the mere idea of spending money to 
fight disease. None of us are horrified at spend- 
ing money to fight crime. We think it all right 
that thousands of policemen with Felmets and uni- 
forms and clubs and revolvers should walk around 
in one big city at the public expense, to seize 
drunkards, and burglars, and pick-pockets, and 
murderers, and take them to the lockup. 

If we can afford to pay vast sums annually to 
policemen to take the criminals, drunkards, idiots, 
couldn’t we afford to pay an_ infinitely smaller 
sum to doctors and to dentists to protect the chil- 
dren at the beginning of their lives? 

Some protests come from doctors and dentists 
who fear that if the city took care of the teeth, 
throats, or eyes of school children, they, the doc- 
tors, might lose some money. They are horrified 
at the idea that any child whose parents can afford 
to pay a doctor should have a doctor for nothing. 

We would say to them: “Can’t you see that the 
healthy child that survives is more profitable to you 
in the long run? Don’t you know that every child 
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taught to take care of its teeth by the public school 
dentist in early years would always be a paying 
patient for dentists occasionally?” 

We hope that the readers of this newspaper will 
talk and use their influence on the side of thorough 
physical examination and care of all public school 
children. In addition to that, we urge you to work 
in favor of at least one decent meal per day in the 
public school for every child that is actually half- 
starved. Could anything be more stupid than to 
offer knowledge to a child with a brain too hungry 
to absorb knowledge? 

When a man asks for bread and you give him a 
stone it is no worse than having a hungry child 
with pitiful eyes looking up at you, and offering 
that child a lesson in fractions instead of a cup of 
hot chocolate and a thick slice of bread and butter. 

Isn’t it better to have well-paid, competent doc- 
tors examine the school children of a great city, 
protecting them, giving their parents necessary in- 
formation, compelling attention to sanitary rules, 
and isn’t it better to have competent dentists ex- 
amining the children, caring for them, giving the 
parents instructions as to the protection of the 
teeth, and the importance of that protection—isn’t 
that better, we say, than to have later on half-com- 
petent, more or less brutal nurses in public institu- 
tions, in insane asylums, taking care of wrecks 
neglected in their childhood? 

When will human beings realize that a child is 
the most valuable asset of society? 

When shall we realize that the government, 
which finds it possible to maintain a department to 
protect the health of hogs and sheep and cattle, 
would also find it profitable to protect the health of 
children, on whom the nation’s entire work and 
prosperity depend? 


HUMOR. 


Humor dwells with sanity, and common sense and truth, 
—Bishop Brewster. 
Humor dwells with sanity, 
Truth and common sense. 
Humor is humanity, 
Sympathy intense. 


Humor always laughs with you, 
Never at you; she 

Loves the fun that’s sweet and true, 
And of malice free; 


Paints the picture of the fad, 
Folly of the day, 

As it is, the good and bad, 
In a kindly way. 


There behind her smiling mien, 
In her twinkling eyes, 

Purpose true is ever seen, 
Seriousness lies. 


Hers the tender mother’s touch 
Easing all distress; 

Teaching, e’en though smiling much; 
Moulding with caress, 

—John Kendrick Bangs, in Putuam’s Monthly 
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WOULD YOU REQUIRE OF EVERY HIGH SCHOOL PUPIL, IRRESPECTIVE OF 
HIS APTITUDES, OR OF THE FACT THAT HE DOES NOT INTEND 10 
ENTER A HIGHER INSTITUTION, TO PURSUE SOME FOREIGN 
LANGUAGE BEFORE GRADUATING HIM?—(L.) 


ARRANGED BY EDWIN TWITMYER, 
Bellingham, Washington. 


A revised program of studies prepared by the 
superintendent of public instruction and by the 
state board of education for the high schools of the 
state of Washington was issued, and went into ef- 
fect at the beginning of the present school year. 
The program as then published required of every 
pupil before he could graduate from a public high 
school of the state the study of some foreign lan- 
guage for a period of at least two years. This re- 
quirement, however, has since been changed, and it 
would seem wisely so. 

It was a requirement that provoked some doubt 
as to its wisdom. ,0th sides had their advocates, 
but with the majority against the requirement. 
None, however, failed to recognize that language 
study had a high cultural value, and a value of a 
kind and character that could not be gained from 
any other source, and that the strongest and best 
disciplined minds in our high schools were, as a 
rule, to be found among the language students. 

Yet the fact, nevertheless, remained that there 
were also those in our high schools who were born 
apparently without the “language bump,” to whom 
language study was most distasteful and almost, if 
not quite, hopeless, and who had no thought or 
purpose of extending their school days beyond the 
high school, and yet who had some taste and talent 
for achievement along the lines of mathematics, 
history, and science, and who, should they be com- 
pelled to take a foreign language, would become 
discouraged and be early driven from the school. 
It was the general opinion, however, that all such 
pupils should be required to carry English for four 
full years in the high school course. 

It was for the correction and confirmation of his 
own views that the writer sent a circular letter to a 
number of leading educators throughout the country 
kin-lly requesting their opinions on this question. 
It was his belief that such a foreign language re- 
quirement for all schools throughout any state 
should not be made, much as he believes in and ap- 
preciates the discipline and culture coming from 
language study, and in the light of the fact, too, 
that in several large centres such a requirement is 
being made. 


These answers were to have been used in the 
preparation of a paper, and it was so stated in the 
circular letter; but they are so interesting on the 
whole that it would seem too bad not to publish 
them just as they were written, expressing, as they 
do, in some instances, views almost diametrically 
opposite, and views that are undoubtedly equally 
honest, coming from men equally great and influ- 
ential. I am sure their authors can have no objec- 
tion to their publication in this way. 

The diverse, but the not unexpected, color that 


appears in these answers is naturally due to the 
diversity of experience and environment in the 
lives and education of the writers. 

But in the face of it all, it is generally regarded as 
true that educational requirements entirely jus- 
tifiable in one community cannot be so considered 
in a community where the conditions and demands 
are almost, if not wholly, different. One would 
hardly expect that the same things educationally 
could apply or be made possible in their entirety 
to the mining or lumbering camp, or to the rural or 
frontier city or town, that would be rightly and 
properly demanded in such centres as Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, or Chicago. 

Opinions so largely depend upon the viewpoint 
from which one speaks. No one will doubt that 
the frontiersman, common laborer, or artisan, even 
though he may be a thinking man, whose thought 
and energy have had to be largely expended on the 
more material things, to whom life has indeed and 
of necessity ever been a stern bread-and-butter 
problem, to whom, in fact, life’s demands have in 
every way been so very different, will necessarily 
have a notion of values different from the one who 
has always breathed the literary atmosphere of 
some cultured centre, and to whom the matter of 
life’s necessities has never been a question. In 
our educational adjustments and requirements the 
individual child and local conditions and environ- 
ments cannot be set aside, to do the work wisely 
and intelligently. ; 

In a state curriculum, if such must be adopted, 
there should be considerable latitude given to local 
authorities to adjust the work of the school to 
the needs and possibilities of the community, es- 
pecially so in the work of the high school. 

The question put in the circular letter was as fol- 
lows :— 

“Would you require of every high school pupil, 
irrespective of his aptitudes, or the fact that he does 
not intend to enter a higher institution, to pursue 
some foreign language before graduating him? If 
you would or would not, please state your reason.” 

The following answers were received:— 

Epmunp A. Jongs, state commissioner of com- 
mon schools, Ohio: I would answer the question 
you ask in the negative. The question is one of 
a great deal of interest at the present time. I am 
heartily in favor of the study of Latin or at least of 
one foreign language by our high school pupils. I 
believe every high school of the first grade should 
offer four vears of Latin and should also make pro- 
vision for French or German if desired. All pu- 
pils who are to enter our colleges or higher institu- 
tions of learning will be required to take this 


course, either scientific or classical. At the same- 
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time, I believe that an English or a commercial 
course can be arranged for other pupils, who, as 
you say, have no aptitude for foreign languages, 
that will cover the same number of units and that 
will be equivalent when we are considering values. 

The high school is intended for the pupils and 
not the pupils for the high school, and such courses 
should be arranged as will best meet the needs of 
the different pupils. 

There are many pupils whose training will be 
limited to the high school course who will be 
greatly benefited by a thorough study of Latin or 
of some foreign language. Such study would be a 
great help to them in the appreciation of the Eng- 
lish language and would be a great benefit in many 
ways. 

Joun F. Riaes,superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, Iowa: I do not think it advisable to require 
all high school pupils to take Latin, provided equal 
discipline is given through the study of other sub- 
jects. 

Tuomas J. Kirk, superintendent public instruc- 
tion, California: My answer is no. There should 
be in every high school course provision for pupils 
who are not preparing for college as well as for 
those who are so preparing. In my judgment 
there are studies other than of foreign languages 
that have a high cultitral value. There are many 
studies that have a greater value than foreign lan- 
guages considered in their relations to life work. 
The high school course should be elective to pro- 
vide for the conditions you name. The pupil who 
does not contemplate pursuing his studies beyond 
the high school should not be required to take the 
full preparatory course for college entrance. 
Again, a pupil who has no aptitude’ for language 
study other than that of his mother tongue should 
not for that reason alone be debarred from all col- 
lege courses. As is often the case, such students 
are exceptionally able in other lines of study. At 
this time this is a weighty subject with us in Cali- 
fornia. 

NATHAN SCHAEFFER, state superintendent of 
public instruction, Pennsylvania: In my judg- 
ment it is a great mistake to make all 


pupils in high schools, irrespective of anti- 
tudes, pursue some foreign language before 
graduating. In any event I would have 


pupils study English during the four years of 
a high school course, and if a young man is to take 
a college course, I would, of course, have him 
study Latin and some other language. He needs 
Latin for professional study. 

E. J. Goopwin, second assistant commissioner 
of education, New York: I beg to say that I am un- 
able to endorse the proposition that every high 
school student should be required to study a for- 
eign language. My reason for this is the demon- 
strated fact that there are some students in the 
high schools who have little aptitude for foreign 
language study and yet are able to obtain substan- 
tial benefit from the study of other subjects in the 
curricilum. It does not seem to me to be equi- 
table in a school supported by public taxation to 
‘debar such students or to require them to pursue a 
subject from which they may obtain very little 
benefit. 
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GrorcE B. Arron, state inspector of high schools, 
Minneapolis: I would say that in my best judg- 
ment, a foreign language should not be required 
for graduation from a high school. In my judg- 
ment the college is unwise that makes a foreign 
language an absolute requirement for entrance. 
I studied Latin, Greek, German, and French with 
profit when in college. A scientific student should 
be able to read articles in French and German; 
nevertheless, many a man without aptitude for a 
foreign language might become an excellent in- 
structor in the sciences, an engineer, bridge 
builder, or railroad promoter without understand- 
ing a word in a foreign tongue. He should not 
be required to study a foreign tongue. 

Our language is the greatest the world has ever 
seen. I am of opinion that it furnishes the neces- 
sary approach to an education. With respect to 
students who do not go to college, I feel that a 
knowledge of German or Latin will widen the hori- 
zon greatly, and yet the same line of argument 
holds true. Give me a man who understands his 
mother tongue thoroughly,—a man who, as Rus-_ 
kin says, can read a single page of an English 
classic understandingly,—I call him educated. 

So far as our school facilities go, let us make our 
language courses optional. There can be no ra- 
tional discussion of the value of a subject so long 
as it is rammed down the throats of those who do 
not know whether they want it or not. In this 
state a student may pass through a state high 
school, enter a state university, and receive a 
bachelor’s degree without a word of Latin. I can- 
not see that the subject is less popular or that any 
interest suffers from the liberal ruling of our high 
school board and university faculty. 

Brrpsatt, principal Philadelphia high 
school for girls: Your communication of October 
28, addressed to Superintendent Brooks, has been 
referred to me for attention. I am sending you, 
enclosed, a copy of the outline of our present 
course of study, from which you will see that a 
considerable amount of language work is required 
from every one of our pupils. This printed course 
is the result of a series of adjustments and com- 
promises and does not therefore represent com- 
pletely the ideas held by any single individual. 
My own personal view is that language work 
should be required of high school pupils irrespec- 
tive of their intent to enter a higher institution. 
I would be unwilling to grant that any pupils, cer- 
tainly that any considerable number of pupils, com- 
petent to carry the other work of a high school are 
so deficient in aptitude for language that they 
would experience no profit whatever from a cer- 
tain amount of language study. On the other: 
hand an experience of nearly thirty years in high 
school work brings me to the very firm conviction 
that we have no other instrument of education 
comparable with the beginning work in a foreign 
language and particularly in Latin. 

REUBEN Post HaALueck, principal boys’ high 
school, Louisville, Ky.: I approve of making all 
foreign languages optional; for some boys and for 
certain aptitudes other high school subjects are 
preferable to foreign languages. 

M. V. O’SnHEA, department of education, Uni- 
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versity of Wisconsin: I have read your let- 
ter of October 28 with interest, and I have 
very definite notions respecting the study of 
foreign languages in the high school. From 
every point of view it seems desirable to 
have in secondary schools a course of study 
in which science, English, and moder literature 
will be strongly emphasized. There is no reasona- 
ble argument whatever for requiring a foreign lan- 
guage of all students in a secondary school, irre- 
spective of their interests, their aptitudes, or their 
future vocation. I have discussed the principles 
upon which this position is based in my “Education 
as Adjustment,’—the last three chapters. If you 
are interested, you will doubtless find it in one of 
the libraries in your community, and it would not 
cost you much energy or time to glance over these 
pages. 

I believe your attitude as stated in your letter is 
endorsed by all students of education to-day, 
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though it is not endorsed by curriculum makers, 
especially if they take the university point of view. 
A student who is going to college should doubt- 
less pursue one or more foreign languages in a 
secondary school; but it must be remembered that 
only a small fraction of the students in secondary 
schools ever go beyond this. 

ALLEN S. Whitney, University of Michigan: In 
reply to your inquiries, permit me to say that I 
would answer your first question decidedly in the 
negative. Secondly, I take this position because 
there are many students who can secure great 
benefit from the high school course who have 
no linguistic ability, and, therefore, should not be 
hampered by it. The public high school should 
be in fact, as well as in name, the “people’s col- 
lege,” and every student should be permitted to 
come and get what he can and get that which will 
be of the most value to him without limitations of 
any kind. 


Applaud us when we run, console us when we fall, cheer us when 
we recover,—but let us pass on; for God’s sake, let us pass 00.—Edmund 


Burke. 


AN IDEAL CHARACTER TO BE REALIZED. 


BY SUPERINTENDENT J. M. GREENWOOD, 
Kansas City. 


The most lovable Christian character portrayed 
in literature is that of M. Myriel in the opening 
chapters of “Les Miserables.” In my search 
through history, autobiography, or fiction, I have 
nowhere found its equal. Read it, and then judge 
of the work of this good man. By the side of this 
Christian hero I would place the real teachers of 
the children of men. The teacher whose life is ever 
along an ascending series, because faithful, diligent, 
ever growing and reaching upward every vear for 
higher things in general efficiency and meritorious 
service, is worthy to be venerated with the grandest 
characters civilization has ever produced. It has 
ever been to me a great consolation to look into the 
faces of noble men and women who were defer- 
mined to reach the very highest professional skill in 
their work, whether it be in the management of the 
pupils or in their individual attainments in sound 
scholarship. 

For those noble souls who have ever striven to 
reach the very mountain top in a work that is labo- 
rious and oftentimes poorly rewarded I have the 
highest admiration. For that one who has 
worked upward to his fullest limit, a glori- 
ous crown is none too. great.a_ reward. 
When one feels each day that he must, 
in the final review, give a full and complete 
account of all his thoughts and works, no mean 
effort will satisfy iis conscience. 


With such a one 
the highest duty earnestly and fearlessly performed 
is the concrete expression of the law in his obliga- 
tion when he signed a contract to give the state, in 


the education of its children, the best and most 
faithful service that he was capable of rendering. 
It was no neutral promise that he made, and it 
passed not from his mind like a shadow. It was a 
high, sacred obligation that sank deeply into every 
fibre of his nature. It was a moral consecration in 
which the worker is to live, move, and have his 
being. Such a one knows where his greatest work 
lies. His eyes are set on the living light that is fit 
for shaping human beings to perceive the greatest 
truths that the world has vouchsafed to men and 
women. 

Need I say that such a one often looks over the 
road that he and his pupils have traveled, if one of 
them had tripped and fallen by the wayside? Be- 
fore condemning, he always takes all the circum- 
stances into calculation to see that he be blameless. 
May we, as we grow older in years, grow in the 
beauty of goodness and gentleness. These can 
never be attained by narrowness of thought and 
action. In going through life we must catch every 
ray of sunlight and keep our souls responsive to 
every vibratory note that is in harmony with the 
best there is in humanity, whether it comes to us 
from the palace or the home of the most humble. 
A soul that is alive to the most beautiful objects of 
this world and to the purest and most unselfish 
actions is the only one that is properly fitted to live 
a life of devotion to a great cause. The very mo- 
ment one begins to narrow his views, to shut up his 
sympathies, to live in an ever-narrowing circle, in 
which self is the centre and circumference, that soul 
begins to die,—to die a death more terrible than 
the ancierts ever portrayed of Tantalus. It is easy 
to die intellectually, morally, and spiritually,—but 
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it is difficult to live while dying such a death. It 
requires work, force, energy,—life energy to push a 
tree upward against the force of gravity; so it re- 
quires all the energy the Creator has put into each 
human being through work well planned to force 
himself upward into light and knowledge,—but this 
is the line of travail of each human soul that makes 
any progress in this world. It is easy to vegetate, 
to stagnate, to dwarf, and to die; but who with a 
soul as big as a grain of mustard seed in him would 
be willing to live such a life and die so ignomini- 
ously? 

The law of growth in the natural world is the 
same that it is in the spiritual world; first, the bud, 
then the leaf, then the flower, and then the fruit. 
Analogous to the life of the human being—first the 
desire, then the beginning, then years of work, and 
finally the accomplishment. There may be 
pleasure to the tree or the plant in developing itself 
in a way that we know not of; but to the human 
being, the joy that comes to the soul that is really 
alive, what pleasure, what joy! The joy of mas- 
tery, the pleasure that comes to one of work faith- 
fully done in helping other weary souls in their 
struggles and triumphs. To enjoy life one must 
give himself over unreservedly to hard work, work 
of mind, body, and spirit. What is all this great 
world about us but to study it and enjoy it? 


sa. 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE FRATERNITY. 
BY CLARENCE F. BIRDSEYE. 


In the evoiution of recent years the college secre’ 
society has become the Greek-letter fraternity, and 
the Greek-letter fraternity has passed into the col- 
lege home of a large proportion of our students, 
especially those who require to be firmly and wisely 
guided through their four crucial years. These 
college homes contain a very large majority cf 
those whe have plenty of money to spend, and 
hence have means and opportunity to gratify low 
tastes and passfons. They contain, therefore, the 
very elements that, misunderstood or unguided, car 
make the most trouble and do the most harm. Bui 
they contain, also, many of the stronger men of our 
institutions, men of high breeding and social stand- 
ing, who control college activities and mould col- 
lege opinion. These homes are, therefore, centres of 
potential good quite as much as of potential evil. 
If we abandon them to their own devices, they are 
capable of almost any harmful results. If we lift 
them to the levels which they can reach, we have 
the most available and powerful instrument for 
good in the college lives of our students.—*Indi- 
vidual Training in Our Colleges.” 


> 


J. G.S., Michigan: The Journal of Education 
comes regularly, is always welcome, interesting, 
and helpful. 
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INVADING PENNSYLVANIA. 
[ Editorial.] 


Superintendent E. M. Rapp, Berks county,. 
Pennsylvania, has invaded Pennsylvania with a 
genuine Western scheme and spirit, introducing 
both a Boys’ Agricultural Club and a Girls’ Domes- 
tic Science Club with 600 charter members each. 
In starting these clubs he issued the following 
statement :-— 

“I wish to organize a County Boys’ Agricultural 
Club and a County Girls’ Domestic Science Club. 
The purposes and plan of work for these clubs are 


SUPERINTENDENT E. M. RAPP. 


quite similar to those of like clubs which have Deen 
organized in several counties of a few states of the 
Middle West. These clubs will be the first of the 
kind in Pennsylvania, and to be a charter member 
of either club will be quite an honor. Their object 
is to interest the boys and girls in farm life—in 
things agricultural and to understand better the 
beauty of country life and the worth, dignity, and 
scientific advancement of agriculture. You spend 
a great deal of time teaching children things, which 
might be better spent in having them do things, 
under wise supervision. There is nothing that 
counts for so much in character building as that 
the boy or girl shall do something that requires a 
sustained effort, something that may not be finished 
in a day, but requires time and plenning, the final 
accomplishment of which is dependent somewhat 
upon influences outside of the boy’s or girl’s own 
resources. 

“The organization of these clubs for definite in- 
dustrial work outside the school can’t help but 
arouse a general interest in rural communities in 
the subject of industrial education. It will awaken 
new interest and a practical intelligence in the af- 
fairs of the home and the farm. I1 will reach the 
parents and affect them in useful ways. Get the 
boys and girls interested, and the parents will have 
to be interested. Out of the experiments and ac- 
tivities of the boys and girls will come an organized 
body of knowledge in form available for the teacher 
and for use in the schools of the country. 

“Any boy or girl, between the ages of nine and 
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eighteen—not over eighteen, in school or out of 
school, will be eligible to membership. There are 
no dues and no registration fee. It is obligatory 
upon all applicants to undertake some special work 
that should be strictly his own.” 

In the Agricultural Club there were 170 boys 
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who chose to raise field corn, 150 to raise poultry, 
fifty to do general farm work, sixty, stock raising; 
fifty, potatoes; thirty, popcorn; others to raise 
celery, onions, melons, tomatoes, sweet corn, cu- 
cumbers, sweet potatoes, pigeons, hogs, rabbits, 
and cabbage. 


TALKS ON SCULPTURE.—(XXIV.) 


BY LORADO TAFT. 


The majesty of Greek art, the charm of the early 
renaissance, and the sublimity of Michael Angelo 
take hold of us so strongly that we are in danger of 
forgetting that other men in other times loved 
beauty as ardently as did the Greeks and their 
descendants. Other nations have glorified their 
God with an art as sumptuous and, in its way, as 
exquisite. 


The panel which we show to-day represents the 
famous meeting of Francis I. and Henry VIII. of 
England on the “Field of the Cloth of Gold.” 
Even the carving gives some hint of the gorgeous- 
ness of the scene. It is interesting to note how 
differently horses and riders are treated here from 
those which we saw in the Parthenon frieze. This 
relief seems more like some of those old Assyrian 


MEETING OF HENRY VIII. AND FRANCIS I. AT THE FIELD OF THE CLOTH OF GOLD. 


Long before the renaissance had awakened 
classic sculpture from its long sleep the fierce 
Northmen had perfected the style of architecture 
which we call “Gothic.” It did not come all at 
once, but was the result of centuries of experiment. 
In the thirteenth century it burst into full bloom, 
and northen France and England were covered 
with the splendor of it. This is not the place to 
describe those glorious cathedrals which all at 
once began to climb heavenward from a hundred 
cities and which still vie with one another in their 
dizzy heights and in their magnificence. They 
were jeweled over with rich sculpture; the pious 
workmen seemed to fairly breathe their prayers 
into the stone. 


When the cathedrals were done the sculptors 
turned to the decoration of private buildings, and 
many a palatial structure was so richly decorated 
by the skilful French carvers of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries that its. surface can be com- 
pared to nothing but embroidery. No city has 
preserved so much of the quaint, old-time flavor as 
Rouen, where, in treading the narrow streets, one 
can almost imagine himself in a mediaeval city. 
Among the interesting buildings there is the venera- 
ble “Hotel Bourgtheroulde,” which, although built 
about four hundred years ago, is still used as a 
banking-house. One wanders into the courtyard 
and is lost in amazement at the reliefs which cover 
the entire walls. Some are scriptural in subject; 
some illustrate the history of France—at least a 
small portion of it, 


sculptures, all full of “upholstery.” 

The occasion which brought these distinguished 
royal gentlemen together was the making of a 
treaty, but they did not take this too seriously, and 
there were various diversions to make the tim> 
pass pleasantly. “For ten days the two sover- 
eigns fought five combats every day, and always 
beat their polite antagonists,” says Dickens in his 
chatty history. No doubt everybody was happy 
and well repaid, for those were days when people 
loved such spectacular doings. We are told that 
“many of the knights and gentlemen were so su- 
perbly dressed that it is said they carried their 
whole estates upon their shoulders.” Some peo- 
ple have been known to do that same thing in later 
times, but their prodigal splendors have not been 
recorded upon tablets of stone for all the world to 
see! 

Too bad it was that the treaty which cost so 
much was promptly broken, but then it matters 
little to-day since all who cared are gone, and all 
who shared in that brilliant tournament have been 
asleep these hundred of years. They are dust 
along with the “silk tents and the gold foil and 
lace,” along with the carpets and the gilt lions. 
Naught remains of the glories of the “Field of the 
Cloth of Gold” save the relief on the old gray wall 
in Rouen.—Used by permission of the Chicago 
Record-] lerald. 


Defective children should not be in the public 
schools, 
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THANKSGIVING EXERCISE. 
BY JANE A. STEWART. 


1. SELECTION.—“The Pilgrim’s Vision,’ by Oliver 
Wendell Holmes. 
2. The PILGRIM PICTURE GALLERY.— 
[A large, full-length picture frame is placed on the 
front of the platform with screens at each side. A 


number of children are dressed to represent the various 
characters in early colonial history. They appear in 
turn in the frame, which is provided with a curtain to be 
drawn across while the changes in figures are being 
made. The teacher explains the name and history of 
each in turn. The “picture” keeps perfectly still through 
the recital.] 
Teacher.—Miles Standish is our first picture. He was 
a bold soldier and famous captain in the Pilgrim com- 
pany. Does’nt he look brave, and just like an experi- 
enced soldier? His sword was often in his hand. In 
fact he knew a great deal more about a sword than any 
other implement. Miles Standish served on the side of 
' the Dutch in the armies of England in the war against 
Spain. When that war was over, he looked for more op- 
pressed people to champion and joined the Pilgrims at 
Leyden, Holland. He was with them on the Mayflower 
which brought them to America, and he fought their 
battles to the.end. His unfortunate 
made the subject of a poem. The Pilgrims intrusted 
him with the military defence of their little colony. 
He was its right hand. Can anyone tell anything more 
about the bold Miles Standish? 


(Scholars may respond.) 


Teacher.—Next in our gallery is William Brewster. 
The people loved to call him elder. He was not only el- 
der, but eldest of the company, for he was fifty-six years 
old when he emigrated to the unknown new world. Wil- 
liam Brewster was well born and well educated. He 
had served in an Official capacity at the court of Queen 
Blizabeth. But ne was glad enough to leave that artifi- 
cial life of intrigue for the simple life of the Puritans, 
and to assist them with his estate. He joined his lot 
with the others, and lived without bread or corn many 
months at a time, having nothing but fish and water. In 
spite of all these privations, he lived to be eighty years 
of age. Let some scholar tell something that he remem- 
bers about the life of Brewster. 


(A scholar responds.) 


Teacher.—No one could mention Elder Brewster with- 
out naming William Bradford, who was his closest 
companion and friend. Bradford was very much 
younger than Brewster; he was only a boy of sixteen 
when he went to Holland with Brewster. He was born 
Mareh 19, 1589, at Austerfield church, only a few miles 
from Brewster's home near Scrooby, England. Together 
with Brewster he was thrown into prison at old Boston, 
England, where most of his books and possessions were 
rudely taken from him. As governor of the colony, suc- 
ceeding John Carver, he was madethis own successor 
annually for nearly thirty years. Bradford’s history and 
other writings have been most generally quoted: from, 
and are the foundations of American literature and the 
most authentic writings of the Pilgrims. 

(Several scholars read quotations from Bradford.) 

Teacher.—Here is John Carver, who was a deacon of 
the Pilgrim church in Holland. To him was given the 
difficult duty with a companion of negotiating with the 
Virginia company. As the first governor of Plymouth, 
he had great responsibility in a most trying time. 

Teacher.—Edward Winslow, whose picture we see 
now, was one of the most influential members of the 
Plymouth colony. His wife and he were traveling on 
the continent when they fell in with the Pilgrims at 
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Leyden and joined fortunes with the exiles. Four times 
Winslow was sent back to England as agent. He was 
the first to bring over cattle from England. He did a 
great deal to civilize the Indians and to bring them to 
Christianity. le was governor of the colony for three 
years, and he was its chronicler. Edward Winslow 
gave himself as a hostage to the savages. He was cool 
and brave, and he did not shrink from imprisonment and 
the danger of death in confronting the tyrannical Arch- 
bishep Laud, as an agent of Plymouth and Massachu- 
setts. If Miles Standish was the right hand of the strug- 
gling Plymouth colony, he may be called its head. Of 
all who came over in the Mayflower, only his portrait 
survives. Can you tell anything more about Winslow ? 


(Several scholars respond.) 


Teacher.—This picture represents Susanna White, a 
good Pilgrim mother, who was on board the Mayflower 
during that terrible voyage. It was on Cape Cod har- 
bor before the company landed that her son, Peregrine 
White, was born, the first born of the Pilgrims. He was 
granted 200 acres because he was the first born of the 

Inglish in the new country. You will remember the 
long, hard voyage of the Mayflower. Sixty-four terrible 
days were passed in crossing the ocean. The equinoc- 
tial gales swept over the voyagers in all their fury, and 
nearly sent the precious vessel and all on board to the 
bottom of the sea. The ship was far too small for the 
accommodation of the company crowded within _ her. 
The suffering and strain of those fearful days weakened 
the constitutions and, it is said, paved the way for the 
great numbers who were soon after to die on the bleak 
New England coast. 

[Other characters which may be represented are Joln 
Alden, Priscilla Mullins, John Billington, Mary Chilton, 
Isaac Allerton, Massasoit, the friendly Indian, etc. If 
desired the descriptions may be given by various schol- 
ars previously appointed for the purpose, who step to the 
front at the proper time without announcement. ] 
READING.—“The Landing of the Pilgrims.” 
SELECTION—“The Courtship of Miles Standish.” 
DRILL.—(For children wearing large tin breast plates, 
dressed in Puritan costume. Each child has a colored 
eord or “stretcher”? made of one yard of one-inch-wide 
elastic, covered with colored muslin, and finished off at 
each end with a small ball or tassel. A variety of colors 
may be used for the “stretchers,” and the children’s 
dresses may match.) : 

First.—Stand on both feet and hold cord in both hands 


straight across with arms down. At the word “one’ 
the right hand is raised up over the head, the cord 


stretched perpendicularly. At ‘two’ the cord is brought 
down behind the back in a horizontal position; at “three” 
the left hand is raised above the head, and at “four” the 
first position is resumed. 

Second.—Reverse the foregoing. At “one” raise the 
left arm over the head, holding the stretcher perpendicu- 
larly; at “two,” bring the left arm down, holding 
stretcher behind the back; at “three” raise the right arm 
above the head; and at “four” return to first position. 

Third._-At the word “one,” raise the cord above the 
head with arms extended; at “two,” bend to the right 
side; at “three,” return to position. 

Fourth.—At “owe,” raise the right arm, bend the left; 
at “two,” raise the left arm and bend the right; at 
“three” raise both arms; at “four” lower both arms, 

Fifth.—At “one,” extend both arms above the head; 
at “two,” take a long skip on the toes; at “three,” skip 
backwards; at “four” lower arms to position. 


(Additions to this drill may be introduced by the 
leader.) 
SELECTION,—*"The Pumpkin Pie.” by John G, Whit- 
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WHITTIER. 
[Outline for Study. | 
BY E. W. BARRETT. 

Outlines modeled after the following may be 
arranged by the pupils with comparative ease. At 
first the teacher assists in the order of the topics 
and directs the pupils to different text-books. The 
completeness of the outline depends on the grade. 

The following is a good order of work: Conver- 
sation, reading by teacher and pupil, miscellaneous 
sources of information, extended recitations, with 
the use of notes at first, written recitations ending 
with a finished composition preserved in a bio- 
graphical notebook, in connection with the outline. 


birth 


place, 
stories, 
anecdotes, 
mischievous, 
Quaker, 
Huguenot, 
farm work, 
occupations } slipper making, 
berry picking, 


parents 


Boyhood and etl 
th. religion, 
= : no schooling till 14, 
ten weeks in year, 
Haverhill Academy, 
never went to col- 
lege. 
( Bible, 
| Burns’ 
books 4 poems, 
Shakes- 


peare. 


| 
| 
education 


L 


schoolmaster, 
proofreader, 
editorial writer, 
life on farm, 
time given to writing, 
N. E. Weekly Review, 
editor 4 Haverhill Gazette, 
| Pennsylvania Freeman, 
The National Era, 


death { time, 
place. 


Manhood. 


Amesbury, Mass., 
{ Danvers (Oak Knoll). 
abolitionist, 

f Garrison, the “slave journalist,” 
+ Phillips, the “slave orator,” 
| Lovejoy, the “mob martyr,” 
UMrs. Stowe, the “slave novelist.” 
( patriotic, generous, 
liberty loving, affectionate, 
hater of oppression, modest, 
4 lover of mankind.trueand honest, 
sincere, intense im convictions, 
earnest, sympathies world-wide. 
| enthusiastic, 
( the Quaker-poet, 
| the martial-poet, 

the sweet singer of Essex, 
Called. 4 the anti-slavery poet, 
the militant Quaker poet, 
freedom’s sweet singer, 
the most American of our poets. 


Friends. 


Character- 
istics. 
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domestic in habits, 

devoted to his mother and sister, 
ignorant of music, 
“color-blind,”’ 

fond of dogs, 

rapid in composition, 

used little art, 

| not an idealist. 


( fresh, 
simple, 
natural, 


Facts about 
his life. 


labor, 
slavery, 
| liberty, 
national poem, 
N.E. traditions and 
scenery. 


| subjects 


Poems. 


“Snow Bound,” 
“Songs of Labor,” 
“Voices of Freedom,” 
“Tent on the Beach,” 
“Among the Hills,” 
“Mabel Martin.” 


Longfellow, 


Hawthorne, 
Emerson, 
Bryant. 


Literary 


friends. Lowell, 


Holmes, 


rose, 
(uotations. | P 


poetry. 


‘* My voice, though not the loudest, has been heard 
Wherever Freedom raised her cry of pain.”’ 


> 


TO TEACH DOMESTIC SCIENCE. 


One of the first measures introduced by the 
women members of the parliament of Finland pro- 
vides for the regular teaching of household eco- 
nomics to girls, at the expense of the state. In Idaho, 
soon after women were given the ballot, they se- 
cured a law providing for a department of domestic 
science in the State University, and for a course of 
lectures on domestic science in the Academy of 
Idaho. In Colorado, Mrs. Helen L. Grenfell, who 
served three terms as state superintendent of public 
instruction, points out that the granting of the bal- 
lot to women was quickly followed by the addition 
of manual training departments to the schools. 
Mrs. Grenfell writes: “Instead of thinking less of 
their homes, women began to consider them more 
carefully, and sought to bring into these close cor- 
porations something of the scientific spirit of the 
age. Chairs of domestic economy were established 
in the State Agricultural College and the State 
Normal school. The interest in the old-fashioned 
womanly arts has increased instead of diminishing.” 
It is curious that the same result should follow, 
even in far-away Finland. 

Alice Stone Blackwell. 


a 
> > 


Better be a success and laugh at the world for 
not knowing it than not to be a success and laugh 
at the world for not knowing it. 

planning for a $100,000 State 


Mississippi is 
norma! school. 


4 


Thinking is as essential in manual arts as in the 
classics. 
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WHAT THE SCHOOLS SIGNIFY.—(XIII.) 
THE PIVOTAL PERIOD.—(VI.) 
THE SEVENTH GRADE. 


Jn the treatment of the boys all that is desirable 
in the sixth grade is more desirable in the seventh. 
Now they are twelve or thirteen years of age. 
The appreciation of manly privileges and responsi- 
bilities is much more uniform and intense. To 
treat them as children, to call them by baby names, 
to order them about as though they had no rights 
which the teacher is bound to respect, is positively 
vicious. 

To insist that there is something sacred in “con- 
stituted authority” that a thirteen-years-old boy is 
expected to reverence is wholly wrong. 

One of the best sayings of Judge Ben B. 
Lindsey is this: “Unless we respect the laws of 
Beyville, Boyville will not respect the laws of Man- 
ville.” 

A piominent superintendent of city schools tells 
this story on himself. It was a glorious April day, 
and he walked down town instead of taking the 
street car. All life was aglow. The new life of 
the year was tingling in his veins. As he passed 
a grammar school, the seventh and eighth-grade 
hoys, feeling the new life of the year even more 
than he, were engaged in active sports. 

“Good morning, laddies,” he said with a patron- 
izing air of condescension. 

“Good morning, daddy,” they replied. 

His wrath was intense. “Constituted authority’’ 
had not been respected, but his wit was quick, and 
he said: “Good morning”; and they said: “Good 
morning.” 

It did not harm him to be called “daddy,” but it 
did harm them to be called “laddies.” In the one 
case “constituted authority” was humiliated, in 
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the other budding manliness was blighted. 

‘Lhe most vital element in a teacher of the sev- 
enth and eighth grade is that she shall not: nurse 
“constituted authority,” but that she shall cultivate 
the budding manliness before her. 

This opens up a large subject upon which 
much more will be said at another time, in another 
connection. 


WHAT THE PANIC MEANS. 


Moneyed America was over a volcano for a week-- 
banks with hundreds of millions of business men’s 
money to be drawn on call either failed or with- 
stood a fierce assault, while many banks closed 
their doors, and industrial as well as financial 
houses failed for many millions. 

At any earlier day such an experience would 
have wrecked, practically, every financial institu- 
tion and have closed nearly every industry. As it 
was it merely caused a shiver, like the cold plunge 
after a Turkish bath. 

It might have been infinitely worse. It is im- 
possible to guess, reckon, or imagine what would 
have happened if for one minute any of the great 
financiers had trembled. If Rockefeller or Morgan 
had for five minutes thought it necessary to pocket 
the cash due them from the banks, nothing on 
earth could have saved the business world. 

Or, if, without withdrawing their money from 
circulation, they had not poured into the danger 
pools practically limitless millions, a terrific smash 
would have followed. 

The government did something. It put in $15,000,- 
000, and was ready with $10,000,000 more, or in all 
about a quarter part as much as the two private 
parties, and it would not have put in a dollar with- 
out them. The government could only do its part 
where it was known to be perfectly safe. The 
government took no chances on a dollar of its 
money, could not take chances, while Morgan and 
Rockefeller chanced everything. They not only 
loaned’money to good banks, but they handed out 
tens of millions to individuals at 6 per cent. when 
these same borrowers were willing to pay 70 per 
cent. The difference in interest alone in one week 
between what these two men received and what 
they might have received was half a million dol- 
lars. 

And these men made but three conditions. 
First, every high-flying financier should get out 
of every bank and trust company, and the Morses, 
Heinzes, and Thomases fairly tumbled out. Sec- 
ondly, that the bears should shut up shop abso- 
lutely and attack no stock of any kind, and the 
fiercest bears of the day before became as harm- 
less as the Teddy bears that babies hug. Third, 
that no man should buy or sell a share of stock 
on margin, and everything was at once paid for, 
and the wild, roaring stock exchange was as quiet 
as a game of chess while waiting for a man to de- 
cide on his move. 

Never in the history of the world have two men 
achieved so much by way of reform in one week as 
did J. P. Morgan and John D. Rockefeller. 

Their deeds made other reforms look like a 
mock battle between the army and the navy in 
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times of peace, a show performance where your 
friends can cheer and no one harm. — 

This was the greatest battle ever waged. Be- 
side it even Gettysburg was a skirmish, in which 
a few thousand homes were saddened and the tri- 
umph of one army disheartened those who were 
making an onslaught on conservative national 
authority. 

In New York there was a charge more fierce 
than that on Cemetery Ridge. Ili once the as- 
sailants could have pierced that angle of defence 
in New York the rout would have been complete, 
and from Boston to San Francisco, from Chicago 
to New Orleans, from Montreal to London, Paris 
to Berlin, the track of devastation would have been 
more horrible than the path that Sherman trod 
from Atlanta to the sea. Not thousands of homes, 
but millions, would not only have been saddened, 
but they would have been in ruins, and the suicides 
alone would have been more than the slain at 
Gettysburg. 

In that crisis in New York, other men were as 
useless for command as a poodle dog before an en- 
raged caribou. 

Men of nerve and courage, of grit and daring, 
men as calm as a skilled surgeon with knife in 
hand, as patriotic as Lincoln, as determined as 
Grant were needed, and America had these men 
at the right place, at the right time. 

After Vicksburg surrendered, some one asked 
Lincoln if he knew that Grant used whiskey. 

“What brand does he use?” was the quick re- 
sponse, and whatever of evil may be charged up 
to these generals of finance, these saviours of our 
homes and our industries on October 24 and 25, 
1907, the American people will, for many a day, 
say: “Thank God, that this experience from the 
battle of life was available in dealing with the rabid 
Morses and Heinzes, the bulls and bears, as well 
as with the timid, shrinking, shrieking mob that 
cared only to get their own cash tucked away in 
their own stockings.” 

RESCUING RASCALS.—(VI.) 


The signs of the better day are seen in two 
points on the horizon. Public institutions are no 
longer parceled out to decrepit or dependent poli- 
ticians, but to the best of school men, to men with 
a job that they can hold, but which they yield from 
love of philanthropic service. 

Massachusetts goes to Iowa for one of her most 
successful superintendents, for the Westboro boys’ 
home; New Jersey goes to Pennsylvania for one 
of her best men for Vineland, and so on North, 
and South, ard East, and West, and so it will con- 
tinue to be until the men and women of skill and 
experience supplant men and women with neither. 

Secondly, the whole spirit in institutional leader- 

ship is to strengthen the weak and reform the 
wicked. Science and psychology walk hand in 
hand in this kind of work. 
. Indisputable figures show beyond question that 
by the new order of things we are saving multi- 
tudes from untimely deaths, lengthening lives, in- 
creasing capecity for income making, enlarging 
opportunities for getting the most out of life. 
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In a word, we are caring for boys and girls as we 
care for hoises and cattle. 

“Colin” is but a two-year-old colt, and his 
owner, James R. Keene, pays Dr. E. E. Shepard, 
oue of the Lest known and most highly esteemed 
veterinaries in the world, $300 a week to watch 
the physical condition of this colt. At sunrise 
every day this expert takes the temperature of the 
colt and records his every physical condition in a 
book. Jockey Miller gets $100 a week for an 
liour’s cxercise of the colt, notwithstanding the 
fact that Mr. Keene pays him $15,000 a year for 
exercising cther horses. Two expert groomers 
get $50 a week each for currying and rubbing. 
The stall is electric lighted, has electric fans, is 
scientifically warmed or cooled according to the 
season, and is ventilated in the most approved 
manner. The water is from a spring that supplies 
no other man or animal, and the oats and hay are 
especially selected and examined, costing about 
$10 a day. 

Why all this care? Because at two years of age 
“Colin” had earned $132,165 by October 15, 1907, 
with two more great opportunities that he is likely 
to improve with immense earnings. This is ex- 
treme, yes, but it is suggestive and significant of 
the new order of things among human as well as 
the brute creation. 

Every institution in the land is undergo- 
ing inspection and investigation as to quality 
and quantity of food and clothing, as _ to 
the work and play, worry and chafing of 
the inmates. Even the tone and _ temper, 
habits and manners of the officials and attendants 
are skilfully noted. The revelations are not only 
humiliating, but sometimes revolting. Graft has 
often gone so far as selling clothing assigned to 
the inmates, accepting lowest grades of food, trans- 
ferring coal that was to make them comfortable to 
the bin that heated home and hot house for offi- 
cers. Worse and unmentionable have been the 
gross immorality often revealed. 

The chiet rascals were sometimes the intended 
rescuers. 

Ignorance, inefficiency, infidelity to the trust 
often disgraced the name of reform effort. A radi- 
cal change has come. _ From svperintendent to 
humblest attendant efficiency and intelligence, 
honesty and faithfulness are demanded. It has 
been my privilege to know at first hand of much 
of this new work in nearly every state in the union, 
and the transformation is simply glorious. 


Among the notable institutional activities of to- 
day are the George Junior Republic at Freevill, N. 
Y., that saves incorrigible boys and unmanageable 
girls the grand institution for the feeble minded at 
Vineland, N. J., where under the reign of the eter- 
nal smile,—social and industrial sunshine,—the 
most defective are uplifted; the institutions for the 
deaf and for the blind,—with Laura Bridgeman 
and Helen Keller as sample products,—and the 
new indusirial and delinquency homes. It is a 


temptation, to which I must not yield in this con- 
nection, to report upon the phases of this rescue 
work with which I am personally acquainted, and 
in which I am interested. 
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Suffice it to say that no rainbow at Bridal Veil 
Falls was ever more persistently radiant than is 
the institutional life of to-day, when through the 
weakness and wickedness of inheritance and en- 
vironment, comes intelligence, integrity, and in- 
dustrial invigoration, because of public attention 
and philanthropic activity. 


NOTABLE CHILD LABOR ACTION. 


It was a privilege to be in Nashville when two 
hundred delegates from all over the South were in 
that city for a conference of textile manufacturers. 
The one important action from the standpoint of a 
school man was upon child labor. The committee 
on resolutions recommended that the age limit of 
children who work in mills and factories shall be 
fourteen years. It was also recommended that the 
time limit for women and children shall be eight- 
een hours a week, except when engaged in agricul- 
tural and domestic pursuits. The committee 
1ecommended that children under sixteen years of 
age be not allowed to work between the hours of 6 
p.m. and 7? a. m.; that all children be compelled 
to attend school sixteen weeks each year; that all 
able-bodied men who have no visible means of 
support be declared vagrants; that no male under 
nineteen and female under seventeen be allowed 
to marry. These recommendations were adopted. 


a 
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JOHN TEMPLE GRAVES 


Report saith that John Temple Graves will take 
editorial charge of the New York Journal in the 
near future, which is good news for friends of all 
phases of progress in uplifting humanity. We 
heve kncwn him personally for some years and al- 
ways to admire his moral power and mental alert- 
ness. His standpoint is refreshing. In his buoy- 
ant view these are millennial days. Conscience is 
becoming the sovereign of hearts and righteous- 
ness the policy of men. The people are reading 
and thinking. Cheapened newspapers and the 
daily delivery of mail to farmers have been the 
seeds which are to bloom into a harvest of enforced 
persona! morality and national rectitude. ‘The 
biggest surprise of our history,’ Mr. Graves says, 
“awaits the politicians.” 

It means much for Mr. Graves te come to New 
York and speak daily to one of the largest con- 
stituencies in the world. 


> > 


BOSTON’S RETIREMENT FUND. 


The success of the Boston Teachers’ Retire- 
ment Fund Association has awakened an interest in 
it that justifies the widest publicity to its facts and 
figures. There has been in all a membership of 
2,430. There are now 1,994 contributing mem- 
bers. There have been thirteen to retire on annui- 
ties this year, making 115 who have drawn annui- 
ties. Of these nine have died, two this year, leav- 
ing 106 who are drawing $15 a month, or $180 a 
year. The association has a permanent well-in- 
vested fund of $210,250. 

HARVARD LEADS THE WORLD. 


Harvard University has secured a forest of 2,000 
acres in Massachusetts, and will teach forestry sci- 
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notable commentary on the awakeness of scholar- 


entifically, artistically, and practically. 


ship. Why did not some of the great universities 
of the great West do this first? Now every one 
of them will possess a forest, none will be content 
without one, but it is first done in the Old Bay 
Stave, anc grand old Harvard did it. 


Aeronautics is the study as well as the game of 
the hour. Teachers can hardly get into the game, 
but they should be masters of the theory and the 
facts. Not to do this is to fail to be in touch with 
the times. 


The man who enjoys stepping on another man’s 
corns is no whit meaner than he who enjoys making 
another feel his misfortunes more keenly. Both 
are ‘iendish. 


Cleveland has, apparently, gotten the railroads 
into line so there is no reasonable doubt but that 
the N. E. A. will meet there the second week of 
Tuly, 7-10. 


Fully one-third of the teachers of Cincinnati 
took some university work during the last school 
year. I+ was earnest work that was credited to 
them. 


To lead a boy aright is worth vastly more than 
to lead a man aright. It is dealing in futures with- 
out taking risks. 


Cullman county, Alabama, has the unique dis- 
tinction of being an Alabama county without a 
colored person living within its borders. 


Rhode Island has consolidated her rural schools 
until there are but 193 single-room buildings in 
the state. 


It is not the state that did the first things so 
much as the one that does the last best things that 
will win. 


If you tock horns with the high school fraterni- 
ties you cannot let go until something dies. 


Twenty-five years ago Massachusetts expended 
$1.89 per $1,000 for education; now $3.32. 


Promotion by subjects in the high school is the 
present topic for popular discussion. 


An envious teacher or superintendent has no 
right to a certificate. 


It is possible to give a child an appetite for un- 
interesting duties. 


Dignity that has to be maintained is not worth 
maintaining. 


Harvard’s endowment has increased $8,000.000 
in six years. 

Nothing is virtuous simply because it is tradi- 
tional. 

No one else is satisfied if you are self-satisfied. 


Brave heart never suicides. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


A HIGH FINANCING PANIC. 


Wall street has been brought to the verge of 
panic, if not actually carried over it, by a general 
collapse of stock values, involving the serious em- 
barrassment of several financial institutions, and 


the suspension of the Knickerbocker Trust Com-’ 


pany, after a run which drew out about $8,000,000 
of its funds in a few hours. An explanation of 
the suspension may be found in the fact that, out 
of its gigantic total of fifty-eight million dollars of 
deposits, forty-five million dollars had been used 
for time loans which were not available in the 
emergency. Energetic steps were taken by other 
financial institutions to steady the money market, 
and restore confidence, and the secretary of the 
treasury relieved the situation by considerable de- 
posits of government funds. But although Wall 
street was subjected to one of the severest strains 
in its recent history, the outside public was not 
greatly disturbed. 
AN EVIL CHAIN BROKEN, 


In the process of readjustment attending these 
incidents, some of the most daring financiers in 
control of banking institutions have been elimi- 
nated from the equation altogether; and there are 
confident assertions which it is to be hoped may 
prove to be true that the iniquitous “chaim system” 
among New York banks has been given its death 
blow. Under this system a group of high finan- 
ciers acquires by purchase the stock of some bank, 
then uses these shares to get control of another 
bank, and these in turn employs as collateral for 
buying a third, until the resources of bank after 
bank come into their possession for speculative 
uses. Of all the trusts and combinations none is 
more iniquitous or dangerous than this. 


A TRIUMPH FOR MARCONI. 


The opening for commercial use of the Marconi 
wireless telegraph service between Clifden, Ireland, 
and Glace Bay, N. S., is a great triumph for the 
still young inventor, and marks the most impor- 
tant step in international communication since the 
first message was flashed across the Atlantic cable 
nearly half a century ago. It is eleven years since 
Marconi announced that he had discovered the 
secret of sending messages without wire, and was 
pretty generally jeered at as an enthusiast. But in 
the meantime the development of the method has 
been rapid, and wireless telegraphy across long dis- 
tances and with vessels far out to sea long since 
became an established fact. The opening of a 
service for commercial use was inevitably the next 
step, but it will be long before the service by 
cable is superseded. 

THE BREAK-UP AT THE HAGUE. 


The Hague Peace Confererce signalized its final 
adjournment by the adoption of resolutions ex- 
pressing appreciation of the initiative of President 
Roosevelt in convoking the conference, the part 
taken by the Czar, and the hospitality of the 
Queen of the Netherlands, {t was gracefully 
done, and nicely balaneed. The conference was 
able to present as the fruit of its labors thirteen 


proposed conventions,—a considerable, though un- 
lucky number. But most of them are of a char- 
acter to justify Mr. Choate’s assertion that the 
conference has done something te regulate war, 
but little to prevent it. 3ut the real trouble is 
that too much was expected of a body which came 
together without any preliminary work of prepara- 
tion, and representing nations of widely varying 
and more or less antagonistic policies and ambi- 
tions. 

THE FILIPINO ASSEMBLY. 

The Filipino Assembly is now fully organized 
and at work. All who realize how much the first 
beginnings of self-government mean to a people 
who have always lived under despotic rule will be 
pretty charitable toward the blunders which the 
Filipinos may make. It is stated that they show 
a great ignorance of parliamentary law, but what 
was to have been expected? Secretary Taft, in his 
opening address, gave the Filipinos no ground to 
hope for independence. That, he plainly declared, 
they would not be fit for for at least a generation. 
He also declared, with emphasis, that the United 
States had no idea of parting with the Philippines. 
3ut he expressed cordial confidence in the pur- 
poses of the Filipinos and their successful carrying 
of the larger measure of self-government now en- 
trusted to them. 

A STOUT-HEARTED ROYAL PATIENT. 

The bluff old Austrian Emperor has been a diffi- 
cult patient for his physicians and nurses. While 
his temperature was being taken every few hours, 
and relays of doctors were watching his symptoms 
and examining his throat, he has insisted not only 
on being up and dressed, but on going on with af- 
fairs of state, as though nothing were the matter 
with him. “An old soldier ought not to make a 
fuss about a cold in his head” has been the sub- 
stance of his reply to the anxious physicians who 
have entreated him to be careful ; and he has chafed 
against all restraint. This is one of the natural 
results of a long life of robust health, and the pos- 
session of an iron will, not aecustomed to easy 
yielding to difficulties. 

THE UNREST IN INDIA. 

There have been no serious outbreaks of vio- 
lence recently in India, but it is clear that the na- 
tive unrest has by no means subsided. In Bengal 
the agitation pivots upon the resentment which 
was aroused a year ago by the ill-advised division 
of the province,—a step which was taken merely 
for administrative convenience, without regard to 
native sentiment. When the anniversary of the 
day of partition came around, there were appre- 
hensions of native rioting; but the Bengalis re- 
frained from such demonstrations, and chose in- 
stead to observe the day as one of solemn mourn- 
ing. At Calcutta they abstained from food and 
went about barefoot, and all business was brought 
to a standstill. Not less than 30,000 of them took 
part in an orderly demonstration, at which a vow 
to boycott British goods was carried with wild en- 
thusiasm. Such a demonstration is more ominous 
than a spasm of rioting would have been, 
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INDUSTRIES.— (XXV.) | 


BY R. W. WALLACE. 


RUBBER. 


If Charles Goodyear—the father of the rubber 
industry in America—could visit one of the great 
rubber factories of the country to-day, he would 
be as astounded at the phenomenal development 
of the industry as would Robert Fulton were he to 
see the Lusitania coming up the North river to her 
dock. 

To so many uses is rubber put to-day that the 
standing problem in the business world on both 
sides of the Atlantic is how to get enough of the 
raw material to meet the ever-enlarging demand 
for rubber goods. These are indispensable to 
modern life in a thousand ways, contributing to its 
protection and comfort in more fcrms than one 
could easily catalog. 

And this marvelous expansion has come in just 
two-score years. It was in 1862 that the imports 
of rubber became important enough to have a sepa- 
rate column given them in government statistics. 
And then they were only a_ paltry two million 
pounds. In 1902 the imports of crude rubber had 
risen to more than fifty million pounds, at a cost of 
$30,000,000, or sixty cents a pound. The bicycle 
had been responsible for a large part of this in- 
creased importation. And then came the auto- 
mobile with a vastly increased demand, which it 
was almost impossible to meet, and which carried 
the price of Para rubber up to $1.40 a pound. 

Were it not for the invention of a process for re- 
claiming old rubber, the industry would be 
stranded, or its products would necessarily be so 
costly as to be prohibitive to the great mass of pur- 
chasers. To-day we are ransacking all lands for 
cast-off rubber manufactures, and in 1903 we im- 
ported twenty-five million pounds of this valuable 
rubbish to be reclaimed first, and then used over 
again with the addition of some new material. 
Only in this way has the rubber factory been able 
to meet the enormous demand. 

Crude rubber is an elastic substance produced 
from the milky juices of a dozen or more tropical 
plants and trees. In Brazil these juices are from a 
rubber tree, as also in Guatemala and Mexico. 
The rubber of the East Indies is f:cm a species of 
fig tree. On the African mainland, chiefly in the 
Congo and on the islands of Madagascar and Mo- 
zambique, the rubber is from shrubs and vines. 

More than half the world’s supply of crude rub- 
ber comes from the valley of the Amazon. And 
the Para rubber of that region is the best in 
quality, commanding the highest price in the 
world’s markets. 

The production of the crude rubber is thus de- 
scribed by Redway: “The rubber-gatherer of the 
Amazon, who is practically a slave, wades into the 
swamp, makes several incisions in the bark of the 
tree, fashions a rude trough of clay unéGer it, and 
waits till the sap fills the clay vessel. When the 
sap has been gathered, he makes a fire of palm 
nuts, and places an inverted funnel over it to con- 
centrate the smoke, He first dips the end of a 


wooden spindle into the juice, which is of the con- 
sistency of cream, and then holds it in the smoke 
until the juice coagulates; this process is repeated 
until there has formed a ball of rubber weighing 
from five to ten pounds. The smoke of the palm 
nuts is a chemical agent that converts the juice 
into the crude rubber of commerce.” 

In other countries the cream-like sap is coagu- 
lated by letting it dry on the tree, or by boiling it, or 
by treating it with alcohol or acids. There is no 
hard-and-fast way of treating it. 

As it reaches the manufacturer the crude rubber 
is full of bits of sticks, fragments of bark, and fre- 
quently of gravel. So the first process is to soften 
it by heating it, and then grinding and washing it 
till all impurities are removed. But in its pure 
state it is too soft to be used alone, so it must be 
mixed with other materials. 

A small per cent. of sulphur is mingled with it; 
it is then heated, and so becomes vulcanized. It is 
now more elastic, and will stand all extremes of 
temperature without becoming brittle, as it would 
not do if pure. Hard rubber is made by increas- 
ing the mixture of sulphur to 25 per cent. or even 
56 per cent. Its color after this process would be 
gray, but- by adding antimony it becomes red, or 
black by adding lamp-black. 

The elastic properties of the rubber sap were cer- 
tainly known to the early Spanish explorers and 
conquerors of South America. The Indians called 
it “caoutchouc,” a name which is retained in sci- 
entific circles to this day. Samples of rubber found 
their way to Europe in 1736, but for nearly a cen- 
tury afterwards no commercial uses were found for 
it except to make erasers of lead-pencil marks. 

It was Charles Goodyear who invented and _ per- 
fected the process of vulcanizing rubber, and this 
opened up the way for its larger use. A Scotch- 
man named MacIntosh was the first to produce 
water-proof cloth by using rubber, and to the pres- 
ent what Americans call a “rain coat” is known in 
Britain as a “mackintosh.” 

The uses to which rubber are put to-day are prac- 
tically innumerable. Soft rubber is made into rub- 
ber bands, machinery belting, threads for elastic 
cloths—as in suspenders, overshoes, and rubber 
boots, pneumatic tires, tubing, fire and garden 
hose, cushions, water bags, printing rolls, fruit-jar 
rings, stamps, and a thousand other things. 

Hard rubber is made into combs, brushes, foun- 
tain pens, electrical instruments, surgical appli- 
ances, trays, artificial gums for false teeth, etc. 

Over 100 million dollars’ worth of manufactures 
from rubber are now turned out from the factories 
of the United States every year, and about one-half 
of this grand total is in the form of boots and over- 
shoes. 

The industry of “reclaiming” old rubber for re- 
use in manufacturing is a comparatively new one, 
but it is already firmly established. This renovated 
rubber is known in commercial parlance as “rubber 
shoddy.” The process pf making it is quite inter- 
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esting. The scrap rubber is first separated by 
heat from the canvas and other things with which 
it is associated—as in overshoes, hose, etc.—and is 
then devulcanized, all the sulphur that is in it be- 
ing removed by its being put into a steam- 
heated clyinder, where it is kept for some 
twenty-four hours, and has become pure _ rub- 
ber again. Then it is dried thoroughly 
and ground up so that it can easily be mixed with 
new compounds. Usually some new, raw rubber 
is now added to it, and then the whole batch is vul- 
canized again, and it is ready to be made into the 
various articles desired. 

It is an ingenious process, and requires great 
care, but it pays for itself profitably, and much of 
the “shoddy” is quite as good as the original arti- 
cle, although were he to know it, the purchaser 
might not think so. And it helps out the manu- 
facturer, who cannot always secure his full share of 
the world’s supply of rubber, which at present is 
only about 135 million pounds in any given year. 


APPLIED SCIENCE.* 


A LABORATORY EXERCISE BY JOHN C. PACKARD, 
High School, Brookline, Mass. 


(VIL)—STUDY OF A LIFE PRESERVER. 


Olbject-—To determine the Specific Gravity and 
the Net Uplift—-when entirely immersed in water— 
of a Standard life preserver. 

Apparatus.—A Standard life preserver. 

These may be had at a very small price of the 
Armstrong Cork Company, New York, Boston, 
Baltimore, Chicago, St. Louis. Portions of an- 
other made by cutting through the canvas that 
binds the parts together, between the sections, and 


isolating a single section. A sinker heavy enough 
to submerge the section in water. A spring bal- 
ance having a capacity of from eight to ten pounds. 
A large tank or pneumatic sink filled with water— 
a small tub can be made to do. 
Data.—-1. Weigh the section (dry). 
2. Weigh the sinker in water. 
3. Weigh the two together submerged 
in water. 

Computation —Calculate the net uplift of the 


section by determining how much of the weight of 


*Copyrighted by John C. Packard, 
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the sinker is upheld by the block. Make a trial of 
several sections. Average the results. 

2. Count the number of sections in the Standard 
life preserver, then calculate the net uplift of the 
whole. 


NOTE.—To pass inspection by the United States gov- 
ernment officials, a life preserver must be capable of 
sustaining at least twenty-four pounds in addition to its 
own weight. 


3. Determine the gross uplift of the section by 
adding its weight (dry) to its net uplift. This gives 
at once by Archimedes’ principle the weight of 
water displaced. 

4. Calculate the specific gravity of the whole, 
knowing the weight (dry) of an average section and 
the weight of the water displaced. 

If time permits, examine a partially-dissected life 
preserver and note the materials of which it is com- 
posed. Try one on and see how it is intended to 
be adjusted to one’s person. Finally, look up the 
subject “Life Preservers” in some good encyclo- 
paedia and write an article upon the subject. 

PROBLEMS.—Experiments conducted in the 
Brookline Natatorium indicate that it requires 
about thirteen pounds on the average to sustain a 
fair-sized high school boy in the water with his head 
out. How many such boys would the life pre- 
server used in this exercise sustain if it were en- 
tirely submerged? 

2. Ifa boy weighs 123.6 pounds, and it requires 
3.04 pounds to keep him from sinking when he is 
entirely under water, what is his volume in cubic 
feet? What is his specific gravity? How many 
cubic feet of cork will be required to keep him from 
sinking? 

IXPERIMENTS UPON SPECIFIC GRAVITY OF 
THE HUMAN BODY. 
(Conducted at the Brookline Natatorium.) 


Whole No. of cases examined ...... 35. 
Awe, 14-18. FOALS Average 16.6 yrs. 
Weoleht, TUG, Average 123.6 Ibs. 
Height, ess Average §.52 ft. 


Apparent Weight under Water. 
Body entirely submerged, lungs de- 


Body partially submerged, nose out, 
DOCK 
Lungs inflated, 0-6 Ibs, ........ Average 1.3 Ibs. 
Lungs deflated, 3-10 Ibs. ........ Average 6.33 lbs. 
Body partially submerged, nose and 
Lungs inflated, 6-13 Ibs. ........ Average 8.9 Ibs. 
Lungs deflated, 10-19 Ibs. ...... Average 13.6 Ibs, 
Body partially submerged, head out, 
Lungs inflated, 4-13 Ibs. ........ Average 8.3 Ibs, 
Lungs deflated, 9-16 Ibs. ........ Average 12.8 lbs, 


Body partially submerged, head and 


Lungs inflated, 12-13 Ibs. ...... Average 17.4 lbs. 
Lungs deflated, 18-30 Ibs. ...... Average 21.3 Ibs. 
Specific Gravity, 1-1.0561 ........... Average 1,020 


Temperature of water, 80° F. 

The practical lesson to be drawn from the above 
facts is the oft-repeated one that our boys and girls 
need to have emphasized again and again; namely, 
that the amount of effort required to keep a person 
afloat in the water depends largely upon the pro- 


portion of his body that is kept under water. It 


will be seen that whereas if the nose and mouth 
only are kept above water, it requires at the most 
but ten pounds (average four pounds) uplift on the 
part of a rescuer to keep a person from drowning, 
if a wild attempt is made to keep the head and arms 
out, as is too commonly the case with a.non-swim- 
mer, the necessary uplift may amount to as much 
as thirty pounds (average 19.3 pounds). 
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_ DIRECTED HOME READING IN THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS.—III. ) 
BY GERTKUDE F. GREENE, 
Belcher School], Milton, Mass. 
NINTH GRADE. 
SEPTEMBER. 
1. Life of Agassiz in poems and stories. 
2. Midsummer Nights’ Dream (revised for schools). 
3. Cricket on the Hearth. Dickens. 
4. Rob Roy. Scott. 
5. Ivanhoe. Scott. 
6. Idyls of the King. Tennyson. 
7. Wee MacGreegor. J. J. Bell. 
OCTOBER. 
1. Kenilworth. Scott. 
2. Scottish Chiefs. Jane Porter. 
8. Squirrels and Other Fur Bearers. Burroughs. 
4. A Visit to Brazil—Elizabeth and Louis Agassiz (at 
least have them read the preface, they like it). 
5. Oliver Twist. Dickens. 
6. Knickerbockeér’s History of New York. Washington 
Irving. 
7. The Way to the West. Emerson Hough. 
NOVEMBER. 
1. Triumphs of Science. Youth’s Companion Series. 
2. Practical Millinery Lessons (Library). 
8. A Letter to a Noble Lord. Edmund Burke. 
4. Lays of Ancient Rome. Macaulay. 
5. Sir Roger de Coverley Papers. 
6. Hugh Wynne. 8S. Weir Mitchell. 
7. Views Afoot. Bayard Taylor. 
DECEMBER. 
1. A Christmas Carol. Dickens. 
2. The Story of the Other Wise Man. Van Dyke. 
8. The Romance of Modern Electricity. Charles R. 
Gibson. 
The City of the King. 
Wilfred Cumbermede. 
Will o’ the Wisp. 
The Oriental Rug. 


Addison. 


Mrs. Lew Wallace. 
George MacDonald. 
R. Louis Stevenson. 
W. D. Ellwanger. 
JANUARY. 
Doctor McClure’s Last Ride. 
Doctor Grenfell. 


Ian McLaren. 
Norman Duncan. 


8. Old Curiosity Shop. Dickens, 
4. Thaddeus of Warsaw. Jane Porter. 
5. Wonders of Glass Making in All Ages. A. Sanzay. 
6. The Lady of the Lake. Scott. 
7. Autobiography of Walter Scott. 
FEBRUARY. 
1. Siege of Granada. Bulwer Lytton. 
2. Siege of Granada. Prescott. 
8. Standish of Standish. Jane Austin. 
4. Looking Backward. Edward Bellamy. 
5. The Lay of the Last Minstrel. Scott. 
6. Driven Back to Eden. E. P. Roe. 
7. Citizen Bird. Mabel O. Wright and Elliott Coues. 
MARCH. 
Hard Times. Dickens. 


Life of Lincoln. 

The House of Seven Gables. Hawthorne. 
The Deserted Village. Oliver Goldsmith. 
John Halifax, Gentleman. Miss Mulock. 


6. Children of the Tenements. Jacob Riis. 
7. Lorna Doone. Black. 
APRIL. 
1. How to Know the Wild Flowers. Dana. 
2. Rasselas. Dr. Samuel Johnson. P 


The Vicar of Wakefield. Oliver Goldsmith. 
The Ancient Mariner. Coleridge. 
Moths and Butterflies. Mary C. Dickerson. 
Silas Marner. George Eliot. 
Picciola. M. Saintine. 

MAY. 
Tales of the Fish Patrol. Jack London. 
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2. Cape Cod. Thoreau. 
3. Two Little Confederates. Thomas N. Page. 
4. A Journey to the North Pole. Jules Verne. 
5. About Paris. Richard Harding Davis. 
6. Merrymount. J. Lothrop Motley (about Wollaston 
Heights). 
Hoosier the School Master. Hezekiah Butterworth. 
JUNE. 
1. The American Citizen. C. F. Dole. 
2. Our Mutual Friend. Dickens. 
8. Island Nights’ Entertainments, R. L. Stevenson. 
4. What to Wear. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 
5. American Merchant Marine. Jewell. 
6. Little Rivers. Henry van Dyke. 
7. The Brushwood Boy. Rudyard Kipling. 
8. We the People. Edward Everett Hale. 


—Milton School Journal. 


a 


BOOK TABLE. 


THE MAN OF GALILEE. A NEW 
SERIES ON MODERN DOUBT. 
Wendling. Washington, D. C.: 
Company. 

This is an exceedingly important contribution to the 
best literature of the times. No other public speaker. 
from the pulpit or platform, has rendered such valuable 
service to clear thinking and devout believing in the past 
quarter of a century as has George R. Wendling. No 
other man has brought to the American platform for 
twenty-five years such convincing logic, accompanied by 
elassic culture and finished oratory. His introduction 
to the lecture platform was through his memorable 
“Reply to Ingersoll,” which was the one unanswerable 
challenge to “Modern Doubt” as represented by Mr. 
Ingersoll. Since then there has been a demand in all 
parts of the country for his six matchless platform por- 
trayals of truth in these lectures: “Unseen Realities,” 
“The Hebrew Law Giver,” “The Man of Galilee.” “Saul 
of Tarsus,” “The Imperial Book,” “Is Death-the End?” 
These notable utterances are now for the first time avail- 
able for reading, and it is well that the first to be printe 
is “The Man of Galilee,” a reverent study of the noblest 
and sweetest, most glorious and most simple life ever 
lived among the sons of men. Having heard each of 
Mr. Wendling’s six lectures on “Modern Doubt—“The 
Man of Galilee” several times—and having read it aloud 
to appreciative listeners, the conviction deepens that this 
hook, in its present elegant setting. is one of the not»ble 
literary events of the day and that it will do more than 
any other modern book to quicken religious zeal and in- 
tensify belief in truth. 


ENQUIRY. IN 
By George R. 
Oleott Publishing 


EDUCATION BY PLAYS AND GAMES. By 
Ellsworth Johnson. Boston: Ginn & Co. 
lustrated. 234 pp. Price. 90 cents. 

One of the great educational movements of the day ‘is 
that of the playgrounds in municipal life. The Journal 
of Education has had much to say regarding the Na- 
tional Playground Association, with which its editor is 
identified, but the one thing it has never been able to 
say it can now say: “There is an entirely satisfactory 
book on ‘Education by Plays and Games.’” Mr. John- 
son is the one man to write such a book. His_ interest 
dates back fourteen years, when he was a student at 
Clark University: his experience has been as sunerin- 
tendent of rural and suburban schools in Massachusetts, 
and he is now superintendent of playgrounds. recreation 
parks, and vacation schools of Pittsburg. His address 
at the meeting of the National Playground Association 
at Chicago was one of the memorable utterances of the 
session. Out of his studies and experiences he has pro- 
duced this eminently satisfactory book for the use of 
teachers and superintendents. The games that are 
described in the course have been selected from a thou- 
sand or more. While the variations of children’s plays 
are well-nigh infinite, the essential features are few. 
The games described cover quite fully the whole field 
many times. and are adequate in number. The cames 
selected are the older ones, as a rule, and an effort has 
been made to retain the older names. Most new games 
will be found upon examination to be modifications of 
old ones. The descriptions of games are brief. but they 
are full enough to give sufficient directions for playing. 
The essential features of the games have been kept 
prominent. and they are the groundwork upon’ which 
the ingenuity of the teacher can build to suit peculiar 
needs. While some minor differences naturally appear 
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e plays of boys and girls, practically no differentia- 
By is Natended in the games of boys and girls before 
the fourth period, and then in the rougher games only. 
While many of the games common to boys are generally 
not played by girls, the reason lies rather in custom than 
in any real differentiation of the sexes up to the close of 
this period, at about twelve years. Girls will instinc- 
tively avoid some games, but the parent and teacher 
should extend the field of plays and games for girls 
throughout all the periods. The course is designed to 
help the parent and teacher to utilize play in the nur- 
ture and training of children, by suggesting types of 
activity especially adapted to the needs of the child at 
the different periods, and to the kinds of knowledge be- 
ing acquired at the time. Games and plays should 
rarely be dictated; they should often be suggested, some- 
times taught, by the parent and teacher (for children 
welcome a leader in their games), but it is on the envir- 
onment largely that we should place the stress of our ef- 
forts. Some of the plays and games suggested will, 
after all, be only “devices” when correlated with school 
work, yet the activities suggested belong for the most 
part to the spontaneous plays of children, and may be 
taken advantage of without destroying the essential 
elements of genuine play. Play involves the hardest of 
work, a greater output of energy than drudgery, just as 
service does more work than slavery; but the drudgery 
is swallowed up in the interest, in the earnestness of the 
zealous soul, for drudgery is in the mind and heart much 
more than in the amount and kind of work to be done. 


ESSAYS BY RALPH WALDO EMERSON. Selected 
and edited by Mary A. Jordan of Smith College. 
Riverside Literature Series. Boston: Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co. Cloth. 323 pp. Price, postpaid, 40 cents 
net: in paper, two parts, 15 cents each. 

To teach, lead, or inspire a young person to read Emer- 
son’s essays is a noble service to the individual and to 
the country; to help those who would teach, lead, or in- 
spire them to this is equally noble, and Messrs. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. have in this work given the best of as- 
sistance of this kind. We doubt not that Emerson will 
prove to be the greatest writer yet born in the New 
World. Be that as it may, there is no other writer, to 
read whom, understandingly and devotedly, signifies co 
much to a young person. The teacher who does not ap- 
preciate Emerson’s essays affectionately will never in- 
spire young people to enjoy them. Whoever reads Emer- 
son with intelligent interest thinks clearly and vigor- 
ously. The highest test of the fruits of education is 
the quality of the thinking one does, and there is no bet- 
ter standard for such testing than ability to enjoy think- 
ing along the lines that Emerson suggests in his essays. 
These ten essays are selected from “Compensation,” 
“Experience,” “Character.” “Self-Reliance,” ‘Heroism,” 
“History.” “Politics,” “Behavior,” “Manners,” and 
“Friendship.” They are the choicest of his essays for the 
reading of young people. 


OUTLINE FOR REVIEW OF ROMAN AND GREEK 
HISTORY—TWO BOOKS. By C. Bertram Newton, 
A. B., and E. Bryant Treat, A. M., of the Lawrence- 
ville school, N. J. New York: American Book 
Company. Cloth. 113 pp. Price. 25 cents each. 
Here are grouped the essential points in the history of 

Greece and Rome, and the outline may be_ effectively 
used by the instructor towards the close of the school 
year, when the history as contained in the text-books 
used is to be considered as a whole, and at least the 
mountain-peaks of that history are to come vividly into 
view. Typical questions from college entrance exami- 
nation papers are given, as an index to the entrance 
work that may be required of him. 


JEAN FREDERICK HERBART AND EDUCATION 
BY INSTRUCTION. By Gabriel Compayre. Trans- 
lated by Maria E. Findlay. Pioneers in Education. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. Cloth. 140 pp. 
Price, 90 cents net; postage, ten cents. 

Americans know all too little of Herbart, largely be- 
cause of the absence of attractive sketches of his life. 
Those that we have had have been partisan pleas for his 
theories, rather than a calm story of his life such as we 
have from the pen of the great French biographer of 
modern educators. The. book gives the story graphi- 
eally and from the point of view of profound admira- 
tion. so that we have an intensely interesting book, but 
not as from the pen of a young convert. No one has 
been more rapturous in his praise and it makes one ad- 
mire him because of the genuine appreciation of the 
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French critic. We like this biography greatly and our 
appreciation was never so keen as after reading this 
book. 


THE FRANCE OF TO-DAY. By Barrett Wendell, 
Harvard. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Cloth. 
380 pp. Price, $1.50 net. 

Professor Barrett Wendell of Harvard had the dis- 
tinction of being a lecturer at Cambridge University, 
England, and of being the first lecturer on the James 
Hazen Hyde foundation in France, through which lat- 
ter service he spent a year in France, whence came the 
impressions and materials from which came this delight- 
ful book. In his inimitable style and with charming 
frankness, Barrett Wendell tells of the French universi- 
ties, of the social conditions, of the family life, of the 
French temperament, of the relation of literature to life, 
of the religious situation, and many other phases of 
French life that interested him. It is needless to advise 
the reading of the book, for it will be read by all who 
know what it means to have a new Barrett Wendell 
temptation. 


LARGER TYPES OF AMERICAN GEOGRAPHY. 
By Charles A. McMurry, Ph. D. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. Cloth. Illustrated.. 271 pp. 
Price, 75 cents. 

Dr. McMurry has developed a distinct view of teach- 
ing geography which he has worked out in many ways, 
and this is the most satisfactory demonstration of his 
view that he has given. . His type scheme is worked out 
in large units, the Appalachian mountains, the Rocky 
mountains, the Pennsylvania railroad, the first Pacifie 
railroad, the Mississippi river, the iron and steel: busi- 
ness, cotton mills, and New York city. Each type is 


. worked out carefully and elaborately, making a valuable 


book which will be invaluable when boards of education 
learn to provide abundant material for classes in geog- 
raphy. 


SOUTHERN STORIES RETOLD FROM ST. NICHO- 
LAS. By Frank R. Stockton. Joel Chandler Harris, 
and many other brilliant writers. New York: The 
Century Company. Cloth. 200 pages. Illustrated. 
The Southern life has nowhere been so attractively and 

variedly presented as in these fifteen vivid portrayals 
of the life as it is. There is an excellent combination 
of history and geography, the aristocrat and the colored 
brother. The pages abound in fact and frolie of the 
best kind. 


STUDIES IN AMERICAN AND BRITISH LITERA- 
TURE. By Inez N. McFee. Chicago: A. Flanagan 
Company. Cloth. 557 pp. Price, $1.00. 

A fine compilation of the facts concerning the most 
influential of American and British writers, together 
with happily selected portions of their chief works, 
which reveal their peculiarities of style and allow one 
to see the secret of their power. In addition to the tex- 
tual sections, there are directions for studying them, 
suggestions for home reading, critical opinions, refer- 
ences, Memory gems, search questions, etc., etc., the 
whole making up a text-book for the student of litera- 
ture of unquestioned interest and value. The author 
deserves great credit both for the amount as well as the 
quality of her work. 


NAPOLEON’S YOUNG NEIGHBOR. By. Helen Leah 
Reed. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. Cloth. Illus- 
trated. 267 pp. Price, $1.50. 

In this readable and delightful volume the author por- 
trays in story form the character and doings of Napoleon 
Buonaparte in his days of exile at St. Helena. The 
“Young Neighbor” is Betsy Balcombe, a child daughter 
of one of the British officials on the island. For this 
little girl the usually taciturn prisoner conceived a pure 
and strong affection, and she was admitted to a nearness 
to his heart that but few ever secured. Interwoven with 
the story of their conversations and their frolics—for 
Napoleon is represented as full of fun at times—is much 
of Napoleon’s military history, which the author has 
carefully studied and accurately portrays. It is a pleas- 
antly conceived piece of imagination and idealization of 
the notable prisoner, who has not always had justice 
done him by English authors from Thackeray dowm 
The illustrations are also of a high order, especially the 
frontispiece, which is a copy of the painting by Dela- 
roche, representing Napoleon sitting on some massive 
rocks and looking intently over the waste of waters far 
beneath. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted 

under this heading are solicited from school 
aatherities in every state in the Union. To be 
available, these contributions should be short 
and comprehensive. Copy should be received 
by the editor not later than Friday preceding 
date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


November 1: Norfolk County (Mass.) 
Teachers’ Association, Boston. 

November 1: Essex County (Mass.) 
Teachers’ Association, Peabody. 

November 1: Hampshire County 


(Mass.) Teachers’ Association, 
Northampton. 
November 7-9: Wisconsin State 


Teachers’ Association, Milwaukee. 


November 8: Berkshire County 
Teachers’ Association, Pittsfield, 
Mass 


November 8: New England Associa- 
tion of School Superintendents, in 
Latin School Hall, Warren ave- 
nue, Boston. 

December 26, 27, 28: Montana State 
Teachers’ Association, Missoula. 
December 26, 27, 28: New Jersey 
State Teachers’ Association, At- 

lantic City. 

December 27, 28, 29: Southern Edu- 


eational Association, Lexington, 
Ky. 
December 31-January 1, 2, 3, 1908: 


Iowa State Teachers’ Association, 
Des Moines, F. E. Lark, president, 
Onawa; Frederick E. Bolton, chair- 
man of executive committee, lowa 
City. 

December 31-January 1, 2, 3, 1908: 
Colorado State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. 

January 1, 2, 3: Minnesota Educa- 
tional Association, St. Paul. 

February, 1908: Department of Su- 
perintendence; president, Frank B. 
Cooper, Seattle, Wash.; secretary, 
George B. Cook, Hot Springs, Ark.; 
at Washington, D. C. 

July, 1908: National Educational As- 
sociation of the United States; 
president. Superintendent E. G. 
Cooley, Chicago. Ill.: secretary, Ir- 
win Shepard, Winona, Minn.; at 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 
OF NEW YORK. 


November 6-8: School Commissioners 

and Superintendents: president, 
Commissioner James Wingate, 
Princetown; secretary, Commis- 
sioner Ida E. Cosad, Wolcott; at 
Syracuse. 


November 29-30: Association of Col- 


leges and Preparatory Schools of 
the Middle States and Maryland; 
' president, Woodrow Wilson, 


Princeton University, N. J.; secre- 
tary, A. H. Quinn, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
at College of the City of New 
York. 

December 26-28: Associated Aca- 
demic Principals; president, Super- 


intendent Avery W. Skinner, 
Oneida: secretary, Superintendent 
W. J. Deans, Elmira; at Syra- 
cuse. 
December 27: Classical Teachers’ 
Association; president, Professor 


Frank Smalley, Syracuse Univer- 
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sity, Syracuse; secretary, F. R. 
Parker, Elmira; at Syracuse. 


December 26-28: Council of Gram- 
mar School Principals; president, 
R. H. Savage, Rochester; recording 
secretary, John E. Healy, Troy; 
corresponding secretary, Miss C. 
A. Farber, Rochester; at Syracuse. 

December 27: Arts Teachers’ Club; 
president, Miss Stella Skinner, 
New Paltz; secretary, Miss Katha- 
rine Saunders, Auburn; at Syra- 
cuse. 


December 26-28: Teachers’ Associa- 
tion; president, Professor George 
P. Bristol, Ithaca; secretary, Ly- 
man A. Best, 748 Carroll street, 
Brooklyn; at Syracuse. 

December 26-28: Science Teachers’ 
Association; president, J. s. 
Shearer, Cornell University, Ithaca; 
secretary, J. E. Stannard, Green- 
wich, Conn.; at Ithaca. 

December 27, 28: Training Teachers’ 
Conference; president, Superin- 
tendent S. J. Slawson, Olean; sec- 
retary, Principal J. D. Bigelow, 
Moravia; at Syracuse. 

Spring of 1908: Association of Col- 
leges in the state of New York; 
chairman, President Rush Rhees, 
Rochester University; secretary, 
Howard J. Rogers, Albany; at 
Rochester University. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE, 
WATERVILLE. Principal Geor-e 
S. Stevenson of Coburn Classical 
Institute of Waterville announces 
the receipt of $5,000 to go toward the 
fund of $50,000 that is being raised 
for the benefit of the school. This 
amount just pledged will bring the 
total of pledges already made to a 
figure slightly over $87,500.. Almost 
all the pledges are conditional upon 
the whole sum being raised and 
among these is the one for $25,000 
promised by the Coburn family. The 
name of the donor of this latest gift 
is not made public. 
BRUNSWICK. Bowdoin has 116 
in the entering class as against 
ninety-one a year ago, 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

CONCORD. Officers of the New 
Hampshire Teachers’ Association 
elected for 1908 are: President, Prin- 
cipal E. W. Butterfield, high school, 
Dover; vice-president, Principal C. 
H. Noyes, high school, Nashua; sec- 
retary, Miss Nellie Collins, Roches- 
ter; treasurer, Principal John Gault, 
Webster school, Manchester; addi- 
tional members of the executive 
committee, Principal C. F. Cook, 
high school, Concord; Superintendent 
Cc. C. Ferguson, Somersworth; addi- 
tional members of the Educational 
Council, Principal G. H. Libbey, 
high school, Manchester; Princip.il 
W. O. Smith, high school, Lancaster; 
auditors, Superintendent Channing 
Folsom, Newmarket; Principal W. 
H. Watson, high school. Keene. The 
association has over 900 members. 


VERMONT. 


BURLINGTON. The women 
teachers of Vermont have formed an 


organization under the name of the 
Schoolmistress Club. The club was 


organized at the annual convention 


October 33, 1907 


of the Vermont State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, held here. Miss Marguer- 
ite Tucker, supervisor of the public 
schools of Brattleboro, is pres.dent. 
The other officers are: Vice-president, 
Miss Jennie A. Judd, Bellows Falls; 
secretary and treasurer, Miss Amy B. 
Drake, St. Johnsbury. This is the 
first organization of woman teachers. 
in the state. It will work in con- 
junction with the Schoolmasters’ 
Club along certain lines. 


The registration of teachers attend- 
ing the meeting of the Vermont 
State Teachers’ Association at Bur- 
lington October 17 to 19 reached 
1,100, almost 400 more than the larg- 
est previous enrollment. The facts 
that the meeting was held at Bur- 
lington, that the program was a 
most excellent one, and that the 
weather was fine, all tended to bring 
about such a large attendance. The 
officers for next year are: President, 
Principal P. R. Leavenworth, Ca-tle- 


ton; vice-president, Superintendent 
E. N. Roscoe, Springfield; secretary, 


Superintendent F. J. Brownscombe, 
Montpelier; treasurer, Principal <A. 
A. Kempton, Saxton’s River: execu- 
tive committee, Principal Isaae 
Thomas, Burlington: Superintendent 
B. E. Merriam, Bellows Falls: Vr'n- 
cipal E. G. Ham, Randolph. 

At the annual meeting and lan- 
quet of the Vermont Schoolmasters’ 
Club, which was held at Burlington 
October 18, the following officers 
were elected: President, Principal aA. 
E. Tuttle, Bellows Falls; vice-pvesi- 
dent, Principal C. P. Howland, St. 
Johnsbury: secretary and treasurer, 
Principal J. E. Colburn, Manchester. 
The speakers at the banquet were: 
Dr. A. W. Edson, New York c'ty; 
Professor Phelps, New Haven; 
President Buckham, Burlington; 
Mayor Bigelow. Burlington. About 
125 men were in attendance. 

A. A. Kempton has resigned his 
position as principal of Bakersfield 
Academy, and accepted a position as 
instructor in the Vermont Academy 
at Saxton’s River. 

MIDDLEBURY. At recent 
meeting of the president and fellows 
of Middlebury College, Middlebury. 
Vt.. the resignation of Dr. Ezra 
Brainerd, for twenty-three years 
president of the institution, was :e- 
cepted, to take effect at the close of 
the college year in June, 1908, Dr. 
John M. Thomas, proctor of the Pres- 
byterian church at East Orange. N. 
J.. was unanimously elected his 
successor. 


as 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. School Superintendent 
Stratton D. Brooks reports that on 
September 30 the whole number of 
pupils in the day schools of Boston, 
not including those in the two spe- 
cial schools, is 96,314. This num)er 
is 588 greater than the corresponding 
number on September 30, 1906. The 
number of pupils in the normal 
school has decreased from 247 to 215. 
a_.loss of thirty-two. This decrense 
is due to a higher standard of exami- 
nation. In the Latin and hich 
schools the number of pupils has in- 
creased from 8,016 to S.575. a net 
gain of 559. The changes in num- 
bers were as follows: Gains—Publie 
Latin, 13; Girls’ Latin, 70: Brighton 
high, 31: Charlestown high, 47: East 
Boston high, 26; English high, 19: 
Girls’ High School of Practical Arts, 
93; High School of Commerce, 185: 
Mechanic Arts high, 34; Roxbury 
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SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS 


THE STAMFORD ELECTRIC CLOCK and PROGRAM SYSTEM supplies uniform and correct time to 
all class-rooms, automatically operates all class signals and gongs day by day on any desired program. 
Send for ESTIMATES and BULLETIN 108. 


MOTORS, DYNAMOS, MOTOR GENERATORS, ETC., for School Laboratories, adopted by N. Y. 


Board of Education. 


See bulletin No. 106. 
ENGINEERING SPECIALTY COMPANY, Mfrs., 143 Liberty Street, New York 


high, 21; South Boston high, 28; West 
Roxbury high, 48. Total, 615. 
Losses—Dorchester High, 32; Girls’ 
high, 24. Total, 56. Net gain, 559. 

A picturesque commemoration was 
that of the fiftieth anniversary of 
John R. Morse as. instructor and 
leader of the boys’ band at the Farm 
and Trades School, which was made 
the occasion of a reception to Mr. 
Morse recently at the school grounds 
on Thompson’s Island. Stirring 
sic by members of the first corps of 
Cadets band and of the Symphony 
orchestra, unbounded enthusiasm 
on the part of the boys of the Farm 
and Trades school, a shower of 
American Beauty roses, and other 
gifts from the instructors, all com- 
bined to make the celebration of Mr. 
Morse’s jubilee a notable one. Mr, 
Morse is now principal of the Hugh 
O’Brien school, Boston. In 1857 he 
originated the boys’ band at the 
Farm and Trades school, and has 
been its instructor and guide almost 
ever since. After selections by 
members of the first corps Cadets 
band and of the Symphony orchestra, 
one of the schoolboys came out from 
his station as music turner and re- 
cited a poem in honor of Mr. Morse. 
Then followed a perfect downpour of 
gifts and verbal tributes, among 
which were a beautiful watch fob, 
a gold pin, a silver server, and the 
establishment of the John R. Morse 
band fund of several hundred dollars 
the income of which will be devoted 
to the purchase of instruments. Most 
picturesque of all was the heaping 
upon Mr. Morse of fifty American 
Beauty roses. Mr. Morse, in re- 
sponse, drew from his pocket a comb 
and tissue paper, giving an illustra- 
tion of the humble beginning of the 
school band, while a gale of applause 
went through the audience. 

The evening schools of the city, 
which opened for registration Octo- 
ber 14. are now running with 
the largest opening registration 
ever witnessed. By the end of the 
month it is expected that nearly 20,- 
000 pupils will have registered, 
against about 17,000 for last Octoher. 
One-half of this number will prob- 
ably be in nightly attendanee. A 
new school has been opened in the 
North End, and altogether, incluling 
the drawing and industrial schools, 
twenty-four schools are in operation, 

James A. Beatley, master of the 
English high school, Boston. who 
completes thirty vears of service asa 
teacher in the Boston schools, and in 
all this time has not lost a day’s 
teaching, has been banquetted in 
royal fashion by his students of other 
days. Mr. Beatley is a native of 
Chelsea, graduated from Harvard. 
class of °73. He began his teaching 
career in the high school of Chelsea, 
but soon went to the Boston Latin 
school. He has taught continuously 
in the public schools of Boston since 
1877. In 1886 he was called from the 
toxbury high school to the English 


high, where he has labored for 
twenty-one years. He organized the 
English High School orchestra 


twenty years ago and has secured for 
it a growing reputation. This orches- 
tra meets every Thursday after school 
hours and practices music of a high 
order. Mr. Beatley considers this re- 
hearsal of the orchestra a most im- 
portant engagement and no attraction 
elsewhere ever induces him to break 
it. This orchestra has a reputation 
wherever the English high school is 
known. 

WORCESTER. The semi-annual 
meeting of the Massachusetts Super- 
intendents’ Association took place 
October 18, about 100 school superin- 
tendents being present. Charles E. 
Stevens of Stoneham, president of 
the association, presided. The com- 
mittee on resolutions, composed of 
Edward Dixon of Orange, John Rugg 
of Princeton, and Albert S&S. Cole of 
Dartmouth, made a short report, and, 
on their recommendation, a resolu- 
tion was adopted providing for a 
more general adoption of physical 
education by training, inspection, 
and proper supervision. A _ resolu- 
tion was also adopted favoring one 
playground for every schoolhouse in 
the state. There was a short talk at 
the opening of the business session 
on “Sehool Athletics’ by William 
Orr, principal of the Springfield 
high school, it being discussed by W. 
©. Parkinson, superintendent of the 
Waltham schools, and Charles T. 
Woodbury, principal of the Fitch- 
burg high school. A discussion on 
“Physical Development and Success” 
was led by Professor John L. Taylor 
of Amherst College, and discussed 
by Robert O. Small, superintendent 
of the Grafton schools, and F. F. 
Taylor, superintendent of the Hope- 
dale schools. At the afternoon ses- 
sion a paper on ‘‘Medical Inspection” 
and “Sight and Hearing Tests” was 
read by J. G. Edgerley, superintend- 
ent of the Fitchburg schools, and 
discussed by O. A. Morton, superin- 
tendent of the Marlboro. schools; 
Corwin F. Palmer, superintendent of 
the Andover schools, and J. A. Pit- 
man, principal of the state normal 
school of Salem. A paper on “Help, 
Morals, and Manners” was read by 
E. Harlow Russell, principal of the 
state normal school at Worcester, 
and discussed by Frederie S. Pope, 
Jr... superintendent of the schools at 
North Easton. 

WELLESLEY. ‘Wellesley College 
has six graduates taking post-gradu- 
ate work at Columbia this year. 
President Hazard is giving a course 
of lectures on her year abroad. 

BROCKTON. The annual session 
of the Plymouth County Teachers’ 
Association was held October 27 at 
the Brockton high school. It was at- 


tended by over 700 teachers from all 
the towns in Plymouth county. The 
feature was the address of President 
W. H. P. Faunce of Brown Univer- 
topic 


sity, who took for his “The 


Essential Qualifications of a Good 
Teacher.” The business meeting at 
the afternoon session resulted in the 
election of the following officers: 
President, Miss Harriet 8. Hayward, 
supervisor of the primary grades, 
Brockton; vice-presidents, James §&. 
Hayes of Rockland, Superintendent 
Charles H. Bates of Middleboro, Nel- 
son G. Howard of Hingham, Henry 
M. Walradt of Whitman; secretary- 
treasurer, E. DeMeyer of Scituate; 
executive committee, James D. How- 
lett of Plymouth, Edgar H. Grout of 
East Bridgewater, A. A. Heald of 
Wareham, with the above officers, 
B. B. Russell, who was superintend- 
ent of the Brockton schools for 
twenty-three consecutive years and 
was for years prominent in the asso- 
ciation, was made an honorary mem- 
ber. The address of the afternoon 
was by James L. Hughes, chief in- 
spector of the schools of Toronto, 


Ont., whose topic was “The Old 
Training and the New.” 
CONNECTICUT. 
The annual meetings of the Con- 
necticut Teachers’ Annuity Guild 


were held by counties in the state on 
Friday, October 25, in all but Fairfield 
county, where it was held on Satur- 
day. ‘There are sixty-seven members 
in New London county, five in Tol- 
land, and seven in Windham county. 
The total membership September 30, 
1907, was 571, a decrease from the 
previous year of fourteen, four hav- 
ing terminated their membership by 
marriage, there were four deaths and 
nine lapsed. There were three addi- 
tions during the year. The annual 
statement of the treasurer and finan- 
cial secretary for the year shows the 
receipts for the year to be $6,749.82, 
and the disbursements $4,392.43, and 
there is a balance on hand of $48,754.- 
89. The total permanent fund 
amounts to $45,021.73, and the net 
annuity fund $3,733.16. Charles L. 
Ames of Hartford is the treasurer, 
and Carrie E. Hopkins of Norwich 
financial secretary. Nathan L. Bishop 
of Norwich is the president. 


MERIDEN. The annual meeting 
of the State Teachers’ Association 
was held here October 15 with about 
twenty-five delegates representing the 
Hartford and New Haven sections of 
the association. The president was 
authorized to appoint a committee to 
investigate the retirement fund. The 
following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, B. Norman Strong, Hartford; 
first vice-president. J. B. Stanton, 
Norwich; second vice-president, G. H. 
Tracy, Danbury; recording secretary, 
H. I. Mathewson, Milford; corre- 
sponding secretary, S. P. Willard, 
Colchester; treasurer, W. F. Nichols, 
New Haven; auditor, W. J. Prouty, 
Meriden; executive committee, C. 
Russell, Taftville; T. H. Patterson, 
Bristol; 8. I. Graves, New Haven; 
Daniel Howard, Windsor Locks; 
finance committee, W. H. Hall, (holds 
over,) West Hartford; C. W. Woolsey, 
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THAT REMINDS ME! 


Since Schools Opened for the Fall Term our ENROLLMENT has greatly 
INCREASED, so that we will need another supply of the famous HOLDEN 
They are, as usual, up to the ‘‘ Holden Standard.’’ 


(Signed) 


This Will Remind You! 


That the INSIDE of the books are commencing to show wear and 


BOOK COVERS. 


to break away. 


EACH TEACHER’S DESK supplied with an outfit of 
HOLDEN PERFECT SELF-BINDERS 
HOLDEN PAT. BACK BINDER 
HOLDEN IMPORTED TRANSPARENT PAPER 
Enables Repairs to be made as SOON as they occur. 
MONEY, TIME AND BOOKS SAVED. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 
G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


SUPT. OF SCHOOLS. 


SAMPLES ON REQUEST 


M. C. HOLDEN, Sec’y. 


for three years, Middletown; W. D. 
Hood (for one year) to fill the unex- 
pired term of President N. B. Strong 
(resigned), Shelton. 

ENFIELD. The Enfield Teachers’ 
Club reorganized last week for the 
coming year and elected this new 
board of government: President, Or- 
rin L. Judd; vice-president, Denslow 
King; secretary and treasurer, Miss 
Lucy Downton; executive committee, 
the Misses Marion Storrs, Antoinette 
Kelly, Fanny Booth, Gertrude Adams, 
Florence Maher, and Catherine P. 
Cope; chairman of social committee, 
Miss Edith H. Archibald. The work 
of the club for the year will include 
frequent lectures by out-of-town 
speakers. 

NORWICH. Miss Grace E. Hovey 
of Norwich is stenographer and ac- 
countant at the experiment station of 
the Rhode Island Agricultural Col- 
lege at Kingston, succeeding Miss 
Beulah Hoyt, resigned. Miss Hovey 
is a graduate of Simmons College, 
Boston, where she completed a secre- 
tarial course. 

HARTFORD. There was a large 
number of teachers at Hartford and 
New Haven October 18 at the annual 
convention of the State Teachers’ 
Association. At the opening of the 
convention at Hartford Charles L. 
Ames of Hartford, John B. Stanton 
of Norwich, and D. N. Camp of New 
Britain were chosen a nominating 
committee to report a list of dele- 
gates to the meeting held in Meriden 
October 19. In the afternoon the 
committee reported the following 
list: Principal C. H. Keyes, Solon P. 
Davis of Hartford, Miss Katherine 
Decker of Middletown, Superintend- 
ent BE. H. Forbes of Torrington, Su- 
perintendent Daniel Howard of 
Windsor Locks, Principal F. A. Ver- 
planck of South Manchester; Princi- 
pal G. W. Dickson of Willimantic, 
Principal C. P. Hobson of Norwich, 
and Superintendent C. F. Jennings of 
New London. 


NORWICH. The Principals’ Club 
met in the Broadway schoolhouse re- 
cently to organize for the winter, 
which was done by the election of 
William G. Tarbox, president; John 
B. Stanton, vice-president; and Wil- 
liam D. Tillson, secretary and treas- 
urer. A committee consisting of J. 
B, Stanton and C. H. Hobson was ap- 
pointed to find out from Yale if Nor- 


wich is to be included in the cities to 
have a university course this winter, 
as last year. A committee on pro- 
gram and season’s work was ap- 
pointed, to include Claude C. Russell, 
A. R. MacMahon, and Mrs. Mabel C. 
Bliven. 

SHELTON. Superintendent W. 
D. Hood addressed the teachers’ 
meeting held recently in Litchfield. 

MARLBORO. Miss Katherine 
Shea of Colchester has been engaged 
to teach at the Centre school. 

WILLIMANTIC. Miss Dlizabeth 
Sherman of Norwich is teaching the 
first grade, Windham-street school, in 
Willimantic. Miss Sherman is a 
graduate of Willimantic Normal 
school, class of 1899. She has taught 
one year in Middletown and seven 
years in the Broadway school, Nor- 
wich. She succeeds Miss Elizabeth 
Cleasby, who is teaching in the Hor- 
ace Mann school, New York. 

SOUTHINGTON. ‘The executive 
committee of the Lewis High School 
Alumni Association has sent out let- 
ters to alumni and friends of the 
school, stating its desire to raise a 
fund of $1,000 to be invested and the 
income to be used to promote the 
standing and _ scholarship of the 
school. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES, 


NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK CITY. Joseph Swain 
of Swarthmore, Pa., president of the 
National Council of Education, has 
appointed the following committee 
to investigate and report at the next 
meeting of the council upon ‘Pro- 
vision for Exceptional Children”: 
James H. Van Sickle, superintend- 
ent of schools, Baltimore, Md.: An- 
drew W. Edson, associate city super- 
intendent of schools, New York, N. Y.;: 
Frank Fitzpatrick, Boston, Mass.; 
Carroll G. Pearse, superintendent 
of schools, Milwaukee, Wis.; Lloyd 
D. Wolff, superintendent of schools, 
San Antonio, Texas. The board of 
directors of the N. EB. A. has appro- 
priated $500 for the expenses of this 
committee in making the investiza- 
tions and preparing the report. 


NEW JERSEY. 
ELIZABETH. John J. Savitz 
was elected to succeed Dr. W. J. 
Shearer as county superintendent, 


who had held the position for seven 
years. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


WISCONSIN. 


MADISON. Last summer, late 
in the session of the Wisconsin legis- 
lature, a bill was passed _ establish- 
ing a correspondence school as a de- 
partment of the State University at 
Madison. This establishes the 
crowning feature of the admirable 
educational system of that state. 
Provision now exists in the state 
system of education whereby not 
only the youth of the commonwealth 
from the kindergarten to the univer- 
sities have educational opportunity. 
but the large group of unclassified 
adults of all ages and all degrees of 
advancement is now also guaranteed 
a responsible standardized system of 
instruction which may be pursued at 
home through the mails. This work 
is being made largely practical. and 
to relate effectively in one way or 
another to the problems of life con- 
fronted by such an adult class of 
students. The artisan or the clerk 
may receive elementary and techni- 
cal training; the professional man 
may utilize the new department for 
keeping abreast of the additions re- 
search is constantly making in every 
field of knowledge; and the teacher 
may earn a college degree, “learn- 
ing while earning.” Correspondence 
students who are residents of Wis- 
consin have, besides, exceptional co- 
operating assistance from the state 
library system. This establishes a 
new precedent for state universities 
in extending educational services to 
every productive interest in the state 
Similar to those so long and so _ ef- 
fectively rendered by the agricultural 
colleges alone. This is one aspect of 
President Van Hise’s interesting pol- 
icy of “making the university the in- 
strument of the state.” 


IOWA. 

The fifty-third annual session of 
the Iowa State Teachers’ Association 
will be held in Des Moines Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, 
December 31, 1907, and January 1, 2, 
8, 1908. The headquarters will be in 
the Savery hotel. Section meetings 
will be held in West high school 


building; general association meet- 
Congregational 


ings, Plymouth 
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church; council meeting, Tuesday 
evening; general association, Wednes- 
day, Thursday, and Friday. Speak- 
ers from abroad will include Presi- 
dent G. Stanley Hall, Clark Univer- 
sity; Hon. Elmer Elisworth Brown, 
United States commissioner of edu- 
cation; Superintendent Edwin G. 
Cooley, Chicago public schools; Dean 
Thomas M. Balliet, New York Uni- 
versity; Dr. James P. Haney, super- 
visor manual training, New York 
public schools. The officers of the 
association are: President, F. E. 
Lark, Onawa; secretary, C. R. Scrog- 
gie, Des Moines; treasurer, G. w 
Sampson, Cedar Falls; executive 
committee, F. E. Bolton, chairman, 
Iowa City; F. E. Palmer, Jefferson; 
O. M. Elliott, Sheldon. 

The Northeast Association, 
which convened at Cedar Rapids 
October 17, 18, and 19, enrolled more 
than 1,400 teachers. It was a_ suc- 
cess in every feature. President 
Finch of Marion and the support so 
heartily given him by Superintend- 
ent McConnell and his corps of 
Cedar Rapids assured the comfort of 
all visitors. Although President 
Benjamin F. Andrews, Governor 
Hoch of Kansas, and the Hon, Patt 
Shelley O’Ryan of Chicago school 
board, were the most talked of attrac- 
tions, the regular sessions and the less 
prominent topics discussed in sec- 
tions and at Round Tables covered 
the practical possibilities for fu- 
ture schoolroom work. Dr. An- 
drews was not at his best, in his 
prophetic outlook, as he always is in 
a logical philosophic presentation of 
a great principle. Governor Hoch 
was entertaining, enthusiastic, and 
manly. He made prominent the 
value of the best interests of all 
people by “a lesson from Kansas,” 
which was a decided inspiration. Dr. 
O’Ryan, the witty, polished, schol- 
arly diplomat, gave a most inspiring 
address. The meeting was a grand 
success and a very great credit to 
Northeastern Iowa Association. 
Superintendent George H. Sawyer 
of Osage was elected president for 
the ensuing year, and _ indications 
point to Waterloo as the meeting 
place, Superintendent Fred Merritt 
having very judiciously presented 
the advantages of his town for the 
entertainment of teachers. 


OHIO. 
CINCINNATI. President Dab- 
ney of the Cincinnati University has 


announced the appointment of Miss, 


Jean O. Heck as instructor in Eng- 
lish and history in the Technical 
school. The autumn meeting of the 
enlarged general faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati gave evidence 
of the growing feeling of enthusiasm 
and confidence felt by the instructors 
in the institution. Encouraging opti- 
mism dominates regarding the whole 
future of Cincinnati and its univer- 
sity. There are three new  profes- 
sors: L. W. Jones, chemistry; N. M. 
Fenneman, geology, and H. Heath 
Bawden, philosophy. President Dab- 
ney in his address to the faculty 
commented regretfully on the retire- 
ment of Professors Brown and Bene- 
dict and the deaths of Professor 
Evans and Instructor Wartin, which 
were events of the summer. Reso- 
lutions on the deaths of their col- 
leagues were adopted by the faculty. 
President Dabney has_ particularly 
urged not only the new men but the 
old ones to remember that their 


duty to students does not end in lec- 
tures and the examinations. The 
duty of leadership and inspiration by 
example and the establishment of 
bonds of personal sympathy were 
even more important. There are 
twelve free scholarships in the Grad- 
uate school—one for each branch of 
knowledge taught in the College of 
Liberal Arts—to be competed for by 
students graduating from the lower 
department. 


ILLINOIS. 


Governor Deneen has appointed 
the commission authorized by the 
legislature to make a thorough in- 
vestigation of the common _ school 
system of Illinois, and the laws un- 
der which it is organized and oper- 
ated; to make a comparative study 
of such other school systems as may 
seem advisable, and to submit to the 
forty-sixth general assembly a re- 
port including such suggestions, rec- 
ommendations, revisions, additions, 
corrections and amendments as the 
commission shall deem necessary. 
The appointed members are as fol- 
lows: Edmund J. James, president of 
University of Illinois; R. E. Hierony- 
mus, president of Eureka College; 
Alfred Bayliss, principal of Western 
State Normal school; Edwin 4G. 
Cooley, superintendent of Chicago 
schools; A. F. Nightingale, county 
superintendent of schools of Cook 
county; Harry Taylor, principal of 
township high school, Harrisburg. 
The bill provides $10,000 for expenses 
at commission. No salaries are 
paid. 


MINNESOTA. 

The Southern Minnesota Teachers’ 
Association will hold its nineteenth 
meeting at the State Normal school, 
Mankato, October 31, November 1 
and 2. 

ST. PAUL. The Minnesota Hdu- 
cational Association will hold its 
forty-fifth annual convention in St. 
Paul January 1, 2, 3, 4, ’08. The gen- 
eral officers are: President, J. M. Me- 
Connell, Mankato; corresponding sec- 
retary, V. G. Pickett, Waseca; re- 
cording secretary, Nellie M. Cash- 
man, Benson; treasurer, F. J. Sperry, 
Anoka; section presidents: county 
superintendents’ section, Paul Ahles, 
St. Cloud; high school council, E. M. 
Phillips, Albert Lea; elementary sec- 
tion, L. Kate Allen, Minneapolis; 
graded school section, W. H. Cart- 
wright, Soudan; associated school 
boards, W. H. Skemp, Cloquet; col- 
lege section, J. P. Uhler, St. Peter; 
musie section, Nettie C. Doud, Win- 
ona; business college section, J. H. 
Fitzsimmons, St. Paul; rural school 
section, Louise B. Snyder, St. Louis 
Park; manual arts section, George 
A. Franklin, Austin. 

SOUTHERN STATES. 


ALABAMA, 


Ensley, a new and marvelous sub- 
urb of Birmingham, has a population 
of 25,000; $20,000,000 invested in in- 
dustrial plants; has a _ regular 
monthly pay-roll of $500,000; a pay- 
roll on new construction of $350,000; 
there are 14,000 workmen; there are 
6,000 in coal mines. 


SAME LANGUAGR. 

The discovery by a Chicago Uni- 
versity professor that sea gulls talk 
is not much; Chicago University pro- 
fessors do that.—Philadelphia Press. 
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CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT. 


Adyertisements measuring four 
lines (twenty-four words) $1 each 
insertion. Each additional line 25 
cents, 

Copy for this department must 
reach us one week previous to date 
of publication. 


HELP WANTED. 


TEACHERS AND OTHERS not 
now employed, or desiring to change 
for more profitable occupation, and 
for better prospects, write for par 
ticulars, stating qualifications. 
A. Nichols Co., Springfield, Mass. 


TEACHERS WANTED for sudden 
and unexpected vacancies which oc- 
eur frequently at this time of year. 
Many of them in the best of schools 
and colleges, where good salaries 
are paid. Send for Twenty-second 
Year Book. CO. J. Albert, manager, 
the Albert Teachers’ Agency, 378 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 
AGENCIES will find this new de 
partment a useful one for their busi- 


ness. Address, Journal of Educa- 
tion, Boston. 


A Sweeping Victory for 


ISAAC PITMAN 
SHORTHAND 


Speed with Accuracy again Triumphant 


At the great International Contest for 
SPEED and ACCURACY in shorthand writ- 
ing, held at Boston, March 30, 1907, under the 
auspices of the Eastern Commercial Teach- 
ers’ Association, Miss Nellie M. Wood (Isaac 
Pitman writer) carried off the Eagan Inter- 
national Cup, and Sidney H. Godfrey (Isaac 
Pitman writer) again won the Miner Gold 
Medal. 

Send for copy of ‘‘Pitman’s Journal” con- 
taining a full report of above contest. 


TSAAC PITMAN &SONS 31 Union Sq,, N.Y, 


“Now, Thomas,” said a certain 
bishop, after taking his servant to 
task one morning, “who is it that 
sees all we do, and hears all we say, 
and knows all we think, and who re- 
gards even me in my bishop’s robes 
as but a_ vile worm of the dust?’ 
And Thomas replied, “The missus, 
sir!’—The Christian Guardian. 


FOR OVER SIXTY YEARS 
Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup has 
been used by mothers for children 
while teething with perfect success. 
It softens the gums, allays the pain, 
cures wind colic, and is the best rem- 
edy for diarrhoea. Sold by drug- 
gists everywhere. Guaranteed un- 
der the Food and Drugs Act June 30, 
1906. Serial number 1098. 


> 


A correspondent has been struck 
with the cynical moral implied in a 
Chesterfield sign, which reads: Love 
street—Leading to St. John’s Church 


and the River Dee.—Manchester 
Guardian. 


HAS LOST INTEREST. 


It is desired that no more fancy 
dogs shall be sent as gifts to the 
White House. Mr. Roosevelt is not 
at present interested in animals.— 
The Washington Star. 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencic 


BOSTON 


4 Ashburten P'. 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. Minneapolis, 414 pee. Portland, Ore., Williams Ave. 


2. 1505 Penn. Ave. nver, Col., 


Was 
Chicago, 203 Michigan Avenue. 


Berkeley, Cal., 415 Studio Bidg. 


r Bldg. 
Spokane, Wash., 313 Rookery Bk. Los Angeles, Cal., 238 Douglas Bldg. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Send for Ageney Manual, mentioning this publication. 


NEW YORK, 156 FIFTH AVE. 


CHICAGO, 17 E. VAN BUREN ST 


17TH YEAR 


BOISE, |1DAHO 


TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE soyiaten se. 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 


tm SCIENCE 


Universities, Colleges, and Schools. 
General, Technical, and Practical Educators 


Some New Books. 


Title. 


Stories to Tell to Children......--++++esseesees 
Finding a Home ... 


New Hopkins and 
A Wear im 
Alfred 
A History of Astronomy.....- 


True Patrick Henry..---++- 
A book of Quotations, Proverbs, and House- 


Fruit ef the Tree....-.----- 
The Principles of Intellectual Education. ... 
Love Affairs of Literary Men..... lace, ce 
Ghosts of 
Napoleon......----- 
An [nquiry into Socialism. 
Turkey and the 
French Short Stories. ...-.----- 
Renan’s Ma Soeur 
Atlas of European History 
The Helpmate . 
oleon’s Young Neighbor..... 
The American Tndian as a Product of En- 
Art Literature Reader (Book III.)..-----+-+-+ 


Author. Publisher. Price. 


Bryant Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston $1. 

oe ae 15 
Cable Charles Scribner’s Sons, N. Y. 2.50 
Underwood The Macmillan Co., 


Baring E. P. Dutton & Co., N.Y. 3.50 
Bryant wig 3.00 
Morgan J.B. Lippincott Co., Phila. 2.00 
Wharton Charles Scribner’s Sons,N. Y. 1.50 
Matthews G.P. Putnam’s Sons, 
Street “ 2 00 
Kirkup Longmans,Green & Co., ‘ 1.40 
Monroe . C. rage & Co., Boston 3.00 
Buffum Henry Holt & Co., N.Y. -90 
Giese [[Ed.j 7 35 
Dow “ 1.50 
Reed Little, Brown & Co., Boston 1.50 


Fynn 
Chutter Atkinson, Mentzer & Grover, Chi. .50 


Educational Institutions 


NORMAL SCHOOLS 

CHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, 

address the Principal, A.G BoypeEnN, A. M, 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FrronsuRs, Mass. 

es. For catalogues address 


RMAL FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, pecial attention is 
called to the new course of Household Arts. 
For catalogues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, 
Principal. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
. For catalogues address 
S 5. PITMAN. 


Principal, 


THE MAGAZINES. 
—Everybody’s for November opens 

with a striking article by William 

Ward on “Making Steel and Killing 


Men.” which deals fairly with the 
problem of the safety of workers in 
the dangerous trade of steel-making. 
“The Newest Land of Promise,” by 
G. W. Ogden, describes graphically 
the opening up and cultivation of the 
West. and the opportunities for 
wealth offered to the home-seeker. 
Dr. William Hanna Thomson, in 
“Plain Labels on Germ Enemies” 
gives interesting and valuable infor- 
mation on the difference between 


contagious and infectious diseases. 
The fiction in the November number 
is especially noteworthy. Booth 
Tarkington’s new novel, “ The Guest 
of Quesnay,” which contains some of 
this brilliant author’s best work, is 
begun as a_ serial in this issue. 
Among the seven other stories are 
“Phoebe,” one of O. Henry’s inimi- 
table tales; “The Alchemists,” by 
Katharine Holland Brown; a capital 
story of child-life by Eleanor Hoyt 
Brainerd, and a_ strong story by 
Henry C. Rowland. Other stories 
are by Bessie R. Hoover, Fred R. 
Bechdolt, and EB. J. Rath. William 
Balfour Ker, in the frontispiece, con- 
tinues “The Story of an American 
House,” told in pictures. 


—The new volume of St. Nicholas 
starts off in the November number 
with a strong flavor of adventure, ad- 
venture on sea and land. Especially 
to delight the boys is the first install- 
ment of “Three Years Behind the 
Guns.” Another feature of the new 
volume, especially to delight the boys 
—why not girls as well?—is the first 
pf Major-General O. O. Howard’s stor- 
ies of “Famous Indian Chiefs.” a se- 
ries opening fitly with a sketch of Os- 
ceola. Then Ernest Harold Baynes 
tells the true story of an unusual pet, 
“Dauntless: My Big Timber Wolf’: 
W. G. Fitzgerald relates the queer 
“Tale of a Tyrant’s Zoo”; and Vir- 


ginia Mitchell Wheat’s “In the Toils 
of Fate” is a thrilling story of a 
girl’s wild adventure. There are de- 
lightful stories “For the Very Little 
Folk,” and features of unusual inter- 
est in Nature and Science and the 
St. Nicholas League; and more than 
the usual store of pictures and 
rhymes. 


—Two important serial features of 
the seventy-fifth volume of the Cen- 
tury begin in the November issue: 
Mrs. George Cornwallis-West’s remi- 
niscences of her life as Lady Ran- 


| dolph Churchill and Professor Perei- 
| val Lowell’s papers on “Mars as the 


Abode of Life.” Specially timely ar- 
ticles in this number are = sympna- 
thetic reminiscences of “Grieg the 
Man,” by a friend, William Peters; 
a suggestive discussion of “‘Automo- 
bile Problems,” by Henry B. Ander- 
son, and Ernest Thompson  Seton’s 
paper on “The Natural History of the 
Ten Commandments,” setting forth 
in detail the author's reasons for be- 
lieving that some, at least, of the ten 
commandments have a certain effect 
of law among animals. The full 
story of “Lincoln’s Offer of a Com- 
mand to Garibaldi,” from authentie 
records, is an interesting and valua- 
ble chapter of history. In this num- 
ber begins. too, Mr. Sigismond de 
Ivanowski’s series of portraits of 
noted opera singers—Mme. Bressler- 
Gianoli as “Carmen,” reproduced in 
full color—made more interesting by 
an appreciation of the artist from the 
pen of Richard Aldrich. The appeal 
to lovers of the best in modern verse 
is unusually strong by reason of con- 
tributions from Dr.S. Weir Mitchell, 
“Ode on a Lycian Tomb,” and Ste- 
phen Phillips, “The Quest of E.lith.” 


—The November number of  Lip- 
pincott’s comes to us freighted with 
a wealth of stories and essays, poems, 
and jokes of ‘such infinite variety 
that every kind seems to be repre- 
sented except the poor kind. The 
novelette is an engrossing story called 
“Under the Black Cassock.” by 
Edith Morgan Wiilett, a young 
American writer of whom creat 
things are predicted. Mrs. John van 
Vorst contributes another of her 
charming sketches of Parisian life. 
this time on “French School-Girls of 
To-day.” Another noteworthy contri- 
bution is the first of a series of five 
papers on “Worry and the Allied 
Mental States.” by George Lineoln 
Walton, M. D. This first paper is on 
“Worry and Obsession.” and subse- 
quent ones will deal with “The 
Doubting Folly.” “Hypochondria.” 
and “Sleeplessness.” and the meth- 
ods of cure thereof. 


—Of all the monthly talks that 
Dr. Edward Everett Hale has given 
the readers of Woman’s Home Com- 
panion, none have been more de- 
lightful than that in the November 
issue on “Thanksgiving—Then and 
Now.” With his wonderful power 
of reminiscencing, Dr. Hale talks, 
rather than writes, to his readers on 
the earliest New England Thanks- 
givings in their Puritanic setting, 
and then of our latter-day celebra- 
tions, still strong of the old-time 
flavor. yet pregnant with possibilities 
in which twentieth-century steam 
ears and motors play a large part. 
No one could have written so deligcht- 
ful a Thanksgiving homily but Dr, 
Hale. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps’ new 
novel, “Though Life Us Do Part,” 
begins in serial form in this issue. 
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BOSTON THEATRES. __ 


KEITH’S | 

There will be a wealth of good 
things in the bill at MKeith’s next 
week. “A Night on a House 
soat’ will be the big novelty. This 
is Jesse Lasky’s most recent anid 
most ambitious presentation, and in 
it he has excelled all of his previous 
efforts. There are a dozen in 
the company, many catchy songs, 
and very effective costumes. ‘Lhere 
is no more popular singer with 
the patrons of Keith’s than Camille 
D’Arville, who has not been seen in 
Boston for several seasons. She is 
in fine voice these days and is as 
handsome and attractive as ever. 
Will H. Murphy, Blanche Nichols 
and company are to present their | 
roaring farce, “From Za Za to Unce 
Tom,” than which a funnier act has 
never been staged. It will seem al- 
most like a new offering, for it is 
over two years since it was last seen 
at Keith’s. The Four Fords have 
won the reputation of presenting the 
greatest dancing specialty in vaude- 
ville, a reputation that they will 
prove deserved to the satisfaction of 
all who see them. Warren and 
Blanchard, two clever blackface 
comedians: John E. Hazzard, an up- 
to-date monologist; Lamberti, one of 
vaudeville’s greatest musicians; Hol- 
den’s Mannikens, the best in the 
line: Macart’s monkey show, a great 
troupe of trained baboons and apes; 
the Keeley brothers, who have made 
bag punching a fine art; the Meeh 
International trio, novelty gymnasts: 
Banks and Newton, singers and 
dancers; Harriet Jones, a pretty bal- 
ladist: Mr. and Mrs. Diek Tracy, in 
a bright sketch, and new pictures by 
the kinetograph will complete a big | 
bill. 


— —--@-- 


Canon Ainger was a great favorite | 
with children, and upon one occasion 
was asked to assist at a juvenile 


party. Arriving at what he thought | 


was his destination, a house in a | 
row of others exactly alike, the 
canon made his way up to the draw- 
ing-room. “Don’t announce me,” 


he to the domestic, and thereupon | 


the reverend gentleman went down 
upon all-fours, ruffed up his white 
hair, and crawled into the room ut- 


tering the growls of an angry polar | 


bear. What was his horror and 
amazement to find when he got into 
the room two old ladies petrified with 
astonishment. He had _ found his 
way into the next-door house instead 
of into the one to which he was bid- 
den.—Tit-Bits. 


a 


THINKING OF THE BILL? 


Fuddle—‘You know Stocks, don’t 


vou? 
Doctor—“Yes, indeed. He is now 
a patient of mine.” 
Fuddle—‘Pretty 
isn’t he?’ 


Doctor—‘I should say so. I'm 


treating him for 
trated Bits. ° 


A TEACHER’S ENROLLMENT FE 


isequivalent to INSURANCE. No need of 
worrying about a position if you can teach suc- 
cessfully, when you are enrolled at The Scher- 
merhorn Teacher's Agency. 353 Fifth 
Ave., corner 34th St.. New York. Telephone, 
3688 Madison Sq. Estab. 1855. Write for Circular -. 


wideawake man, | 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


'AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS ALL OVER THE COUNTRY 


Conn. to Ky. Sheldon E. Ford, Norwalk to Lyndon; to N, ¥. Edith D. Calef, Middletown 
to Keyport; Minnie K. Hastings, Hartford to Lakemont; Mrs. Lois Palmer, Westport to Union 
Springs, 

Del. to N. J. Winton J. White, Wilmington to Englewood 

Ind, toN. Y. A. E. Roberts, Culver to Y onkers. 

Mass. to Ala. Jessie E. Wells, Stockbridge to Birmingham; to N. Y, Harlow D. Curtis, 
Harvard to Salamanca; Edith F. Seaver, Mt. Holyoke to Bay Shore; Mabel Mitchel, Wellesley 
to Dansville; Vila L. Breene, Springtield to Hornell; to N. €. Marjorie Gray, Boston to 
Hickory. 

Mich. to N. Y. Sarah V.S. Gould, Kalamazoo to Port Chester. 

Mo. to N. Y. Jesse R. Crandall, Nevada to Montour Falls. 

N. J. to Ala. Rose T. Falconer, Netcong to Birmingham; to Fla. O. P. Fralick, Camden 
to St. Petersburg 

N, Y¥. to Conn. Mrs. F. W. Palmer, Syracuse to Westport; to IN. and Della Jameson, 
Wellsville to Oak Park; to Ky. U. W. Ford, Hamilton, E. J. Beers, Geneva, to Lyndon; 
Margaret T. Lynch, White Plains, and Leora B. Nims, Dobbs Ferry, to Richmond Normal; to 
Me. Carleton Murdock, Hamilton to University of Maine; to Md, Lillian L. Thorpe, Auburn 
to Frostburg Normal; to Mich. Margaret |. Miller, Hornell to Ypsilanti Normal; to N. J. 
Edna A. Hartshorn, Hamilton to Keyport; Alice Cohoon, Franklin, and three others to 
Hasbrouck Heights; May H. Cohoon, Franklin to Weehawken Heights; to Pa. E. L. Taylor, 
Ithaca tu Coatesville; Edith D. Chesebrough, Attica to Indiana Norma); Clara E. McFarlane, 
Niagara Falls to Shamokin; to Quebec, Maud M. Kelsey, Auburn, and Edith Moore, Jobnson, 
to Grand Mere. 

Ohio to Ala. Leslie H. Prince, Oberlin to Birmingham; to Col. Edith M. Wolfe, Marion 
to Boulder; to N Y. Edith C Francis, Ober)in to Fairport 

Pa, to Me. Bertha Woods, Erie to Bangor; to N. Y. Earl L. Lavers, Athens to Yonkers; 
Geo. H. Gere, Pittsburg to White Plains; Jeanette A. Morton, Emporium to Lakemont; Mary 
E. Boyd, Chambe — to Sharon Springs. 

to N . Moi ton C. Helm, Manila to Garrettsville 

Vt. to N. Y. Mary ‘Durfee; Be nnington to Islip. 

W. Va. to N. Y. Julia M. Bligh, Morgantown to Batavia. 

Wis. to N.Y. Mrs. Maud B. Curtis, Racine to Utica. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, Y. 


TEACHERS!’ 
AGENCY 


ESTABLISHED 22 1 
POSITIONS FILLED, 7,500. 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY introduces te Colleges, 


Schools, and Families 
and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
esses, for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call om or 


address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


C.J. ALBERT, Manager - - 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
LARGE CLIENTAGE, result of twenty-two years’ experience. Positions filled in 28 State 
Universities,in 90 per cent. of all the Colleges, 300 in State Normal Schools. over 5,000 in Second- 


| ary and Public Schools. Get inline now for SEPTEMBER VACANCIES, Year Book free. 


‘The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 70 Fifth Avenue 


New York 
Recommends college and norma! graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, publie 
and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. Wm. O. Pratt, Manager. 


PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for department work in 
High, Preparatory and Normal Schools and Colleges in Penn- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved s ~ 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $60 to $70 per month Ser furt 
information, address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 


| 101 Market St., + arrisburg, Pa., 1643 Glenarm St., Denver, Colo. 
| 


12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in Obtaining 
Positions. Send for circulars. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y- 


SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 

Henry Sabin 1907, 14th Season Elbridge H. Sabin 
During each year places teachers in at least 80 counties in Iowa, and in Minne- 
sota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Idaho, 
Montana, Washington, and Oregon. Last year showed an increase in every 
department. Write and see what we can do for you. 
Address HENRY SABIN, 
Manhattan Building. Drs Moines, Iowa. 


CALIFORNIA TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


| LOS ANGELES. One Fee for Two Offices. BERKELEY. 


The great Agency of the West, established 1889. Normal and College graduates wanted. 


} 


3 Winship We have teachers in 
3 Teachers’ 29-A Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 

| P4 Agency Long distance Telephone ALVIN Fi PEASE. 
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THE WENDLING LECTURES 


I. Unseen Realities 
Il. The Hebrew Lawgiver 
lil. The Man of Galilee 


Il. Stonewall Jackson 
Il. Mirabeau: And the French Revolution 
lil. R 


George R. Wendling is a native of Illinois; after 
with a large practice; was a brilliant jury lawyer, 
convention which framed the present constitution 
leading bureaus to lecture; accepted the invitation, 
weeks. His lectures achieved instant and wide 
year to the work; has withdrawn from the prae 
lives in Washington, D. C., during the winter, and 
Town, W. Va. 

Mr. Wendling filled 130 engagements during his 
following years he filled over 1,300 engagements— 
Beecher, Gough, and Phillips. He is now in the 
work than ever, and with a wider demand for his 


FOR PARTICULARS ADDRESS 


Lectures on Modern Doubt 


IV. Saul of Tarsus 
V. The Imperial Book 
VI. Is Death the End ? 


Historical Lectures 


obert E, Lee: The Idol of the South 


... Biographical .. . 


five vears of university liie was a young attorney 
and one of the most distinguished members of the 
of Illinois; received an invitation from one of the 
intending to remain on the platform only a few 
popularity. He has since given a portion of each 
tice of law; devotes all of his time to literary labors ; 
in the summer at his country place at Charles 


first five months on the platform, and in the seven 
a record not surpassed since the best days of 
thirtieth vear of his lvceum career, doing stronger 
services. 


GEORGE R. WENDLING, Cosmos Club, Washington, D. C. 
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